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COVENT GARDEN PLAYING TO SOLD-OUT 
HOUSES, AND AUDIENCES ENTHUSIASTIC 





German Ensembles Lead in Popularity—Vincenzo Bellezza’s Success—Chaliapin Fails to Save Mefistofele—American 
Violinists Win Approbation 


Lonvon.—London is having its first old fashioned opera 
season since the war. There has hardly been a vacant seat 
and a number of times Covent Garden could have been sold 
two or even three times over. Prices were doubled for the 
Chaliapin performances; yet people stood twenty-one hours 
in a queue to secure a seat. They have been 
trebled for the Melba farewell (June 8), and ayy nny 
all seats were snapped up within two hours. FSET NS: 
There can be no question about the British 
loving opera when they will pay fifteen dol- 
lars to hear Melba—hard times, coal strikes, 
etc., notwithstanding. 

After all the experiments with opera in 
English, all the propaganda for “national” 
opera, London has definitely gone back to 
the international “star” season of pre-war 
days, that exotic plant which to the Anglo- 
Saxon race has meant “opera” since time 
immemorial and which is bound up with the 
social traditions of this town. The question 
no longer is, will Londoners buy opera, but 
who is going to have the privilege of selling 
it to them? 

The London Opera Syndicate is an im 
provised organization which has leased Co 
vent Garden from year to year and risked its 
money on an experiment. It has given works 
with old scenery and labored under mechan- 
ical difficulties in a hopelessly antiquated 
house, because in addition to losing money 
on operation, it did not want to sink capital 
in a plant which it does not own. Now that 
the machinery has been started again. will 
the legitimate occupants, the Royal Opera 
Syndicate, with Mr. Higgins at its head, re- 
turn to reap the benefit ? 

GERMAN Musi 

No one knows which way the cat will 
jump. But it appears that either London 
will have to put up with the present make 
shift (so far as the stage is concerned) or 
with the offerings of the Old Guard, what- 
ever they might be! Now while the old 
Guard is associated in people’s minds with 
Italian opera, prima donnas and vocal fire 
works, the present Syndicate owes what suc 
cess it has had primarily and almost wholly 
to German opera and German ensemble skill 
in general, and to Bruno Walter and _ his 3 
protégés in particular. 

The almost identical performances of 
Wagner's Ring, =e and Meistersinger 
which can be heard at Berlin’s second opera 
house (the Municipal) the year round have 
been received here with an enthusiasm 
worthy of Bayreuth; and the only general 
criticism of the season has been called forth 
by the omission of Rosenkavalier, which 
more than any opera has put Covent Garden 
back on the map. In response to an enor- 2 
mous public demand it has again been prom ; 
ised for next year in spite of the fact that 
it is the most expensive opera to produce 
and guaranteed to lose money even witb a 
sold-out house. 

This year no single opera has enjoyed such 
distinctive popularity; perhaps because the 
standard of excellence has heen so high in 
all the works as to make a choice impossible. 
Tickets for the entire Ring sold a trifle fast- 
er, perhaps, than for Tristan or Die Meis 
tersinger, but that may be because many 
were brought by speculators. The gallery, 
where seats cost $1.25, was bought up for 
the Ring cycle very early in the season by 
the owner of a small tobacco store sg 
Covent Garden and entirely resold at $3 < " 
seat. 


Willd 








= last. 


GerMAN TENoRS—AT LAsT 

So far the season has in reality been a German festival 
with a light superstructure of Italian works to give it the 
international air. Mozart’s Figaro (which was sung in 
German), Tristan, Meistersinger and the Ring have been 
imported practically ready-made from the continent. Frida 
Leider, an outstanding success last year, has grown almost 
to a sensation by her magnificent Isolde. Lauritz Melchior, 
who has returned to Covent Garden after a somewhat half 
hearted debut a few years ago, has been a pleasant surprise 
as Siegmund and Young Siegfried. He and Lauhenthal 
have at last supplied the missing link in Covent Garden’s 
German opera hitherto—the heroic tenor. 

Another new tenor for London is Fritz Krauss, of Munich, 
who has sung Walter von Stolzing convincingly and with 
charm, neither forcing nor showing signs of weariness. Yet 
another tenor Hans Clemens, who has done excellent service 
as David in the past. gave fresh distinction to the part of 
Love, impersonating him as a sort of super- sprite, an un 
couth natural being. on mischief bent. His voice has an 
almost Italian mellifluence. 

Luisa Willer, who sang Brangaene (alternating with Olc- 
vewska). Mavrdalene in Meistersinger and Marbellina in 
Figaro. is a Bruno Walter discovery with a remarkably 
heautiful voice. Emil Schinper. though not new to London, 
has this year heen entrusted with the biggest baritone roles 
Wotan and Hans Sachs. Although vocally not the equal 


Lumiere photo 


violinist, teacher and composer, whose pupils are making records 


of Schorr he far surpasses him as an actor and a creator of 
character. Robert Heger, already known last year for his 
complete command of the orchestra and stage, has added to 
his laurels this year by a superlative Tristan, perhaps the 
first all-round performance of the whole season. 


a NL _ 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO, 


Sciapiro’s publishers (Harms, Inc.) has recently signed him for the early issue of 

twelve new compositions, among which is his big work for violin, Fantasia Slav, & 
which has been highly endorsed by Albert Spalding and Carl Flesch 
fantasy for string quartet, won great success at the premiere in Prague, 
Slovakia, when presented by the celebrated Sevcik-Lhotsky Quartet, on January 3 
Franklyn Baur, well known recording artist, 


of You, on June 2, over WJZ with great success. 
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HPETYPNTNTINHS VANE ETITUUDYHIENEDERENIUIRY 


BELLEZZA A CoMPETENT CoNDUCTOR 
The Italian operas, which during the past two seasons have 
been a second-rate adjunct to the German season, are some 
what nearer the standard this year, thanks to the fact that a 





PEOPLE ’S SYMPHONY ORC HEST RA OF 
RETAINS STUART 


Boston.—Stuart Mason, resident conductor of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra during the past season, has been re 
engaged as leader for next year, according to a statement 
made on June 10 by the directors of that organization. The 
concerts, which were given in the Hollis St. Theater during 
the season just ended, will be given in Jordan Hall begin 
ning next fall. In making this statement of the orchestra’ 
plans, the directors have emphasized the point that the 
People’s Symphony will continue to bear the name by which 
it has been known for the past six years, and that it is not 
to be confused with any other organization that may bé 
contemplating a series of symphonic concerts at popular 
prices 

The re engagement of Stuart Mason as leader of the 
People’s Symphony i is highly gratifying to those who have 
followed the fortunes of this orchestra, for Mr. Mason is 
eminently fitted by education, training and experience to 
direct its musical destinies. As a boy he studied pianoforte, 
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Tusttala, a 


sang Mr. Sciapiro’s song, 


competent conductor, Vincenzo Bellezza, has at last been 
found. He is still young, energetic and a musician with an 
obvious sense of style. His engagement by the Metropolitan 
for next season is said to be the result of his success at 
Covent Garden. 

Bellezza’s task has not been an easy one He has had 
Chaliapin as a “star,” in Mefistofele and the Barber of Se 

(Continued on page 16) 


Karl Krueger to Conduct Seattle Symphony 
Word comes from the west that the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra has been reorganized, under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Association, which founded it 
wil » and has always been its principal support, 
working in conjunction with a citizens’ com 
mittee. The organization is thus under the 
best possible auspices, and has a more solid 
financial foundation than it has ever had be 
fore. Karl Kreuger of New York and Lo 
Angeles has been chosen for conductor. M1 
Krueger is a native of the first-named cits 
and will have the distinction of being the 
only native American to conduct one of the 
regular American symphony orchestras 
Mr. Krueger first came to public attention 
when a youngster of nineteen as an organist 
of most unusual ability, winning the prize in 
a competition which enlisted some 500 cor 
testants. Besides giving numerous recital 
he held one of the most important church 
positions in New York, and later made a 
very successful tour through South America 
After the war he went abroad for further 
study, and as an assistant conductor of the 
Vienna opera was closely assoctated with 
Franz Schalk, who has just resigned the di 
rector’s post of that institution, Returning 
to America he spent three or four years in 
professional work in Los Angeles, until r 
cently called to take the leadership of th 
reorganized Seattle Orchestra 
In his student days Mr. Krueger studied 
composition in this country with Percy Goet 
schius and C. F. Skilton, a 
Robert Fuchs of Vienna. He was a pupil in 
conducting of Walter Rothwell, Fran, 
Schalk, Felix Weingartner and the late 
Arthur Nikisch. Mr. Krueger has just gone 
E to Europe, where he will seek some orche 
: tral novelties for the coming season. He will 
return in August, begin rehearsals in Seatth 
in September, and conduct his first concert 
there early in November 
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De Segurola Opera Season Closes 

HAVANA The most successful and bril 
liant opera season the Cuban capital has ever 
witnessed closed on June 7 with a perform 
ance of Tosca. On the previous Saturday 
there had been a repetition of Rigoletto with 
Gigli, Basiola and De Hidalgo in the prin 
cipal role Gigli, who has become the idol 
of the Havana public, was made the object 
of one ovation after another, from his en 
trance in the first act until he was obliged to 
repeat the Donna é mobile The audience 
even tried to insist upon a repetition of the 
quartet \t the close of the opera the pub 
lic went wild with enthusiasm, and Gigli 
finally consented to sing the romance from 
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Compositions, for violin and piano, are appearing on many programs. One of Mr : ari A ca, and, finally, ne demo 


stration did not let up in the slightest, added 
© Sole Mio. He was carried away from the 
theater in triumph by an enthusiastic mob 


Cuathe The final pe riormanes had Bianea Saroya 
: as Tosca, Gigli as Cavaradossi, and Gandolfi 
Isle as Scarpia It was another evening of 
triumph for Gigli, who needless to say, had 

to repeat both of the arias. At the end there 

was a long continued ovation which did not 

NMS = stop until Gigli had sung the aria from 
Pagliacci The evening closed with the 


presentation to Impresario Andres de Segurola of a gold 
medal from the artists, orchestra and chorus of the company 
Gigli made a very happy presentation speech. The company 
left for the United States on June 8 Gv 


“BOSTON 


MASON AS CONDUCTOR 


violin and organ Later he entered the Ny Fneland 
Conservatory and soon became one of the promiment met 
bers of the pianoforte class, graduating with highest hor 


as a soloist. His appointment to the faculty of tha 
followed immediately upon his graduation A year later 
he was granted several years’ leave of absence for further 
study in. Europe. Most of this time w Part 
where he studied pianoforte with Isadore Philipp, eminent 
pianist and teacher at the Conservatoire, and with Raoul 


Pugno, one of the most celebrated French pianists of hi 
day, warmly remembered in this country for his violin and 
piano recitals with Ysaye At the same time he studied 
counterpoint and composition with Andre Gedalge, who num 
bers among his pupils Ravel, Enesco and Rabaud 
Returning to America, Mr Mason resumed his position 
as a member of the faculty at the New England Conserva 


tory and has numerous pupils all over the United States and 


(Continued on page 27) 




























































































































6 
“RFUTURISM” 
By Kenneth 


of current tendencies in program- 
in the field of public orchestral performances, | 
| my attention, during the past year or two, re- 
consideration of a problem at once 
namely, that of the increasing 
atonal” or “polytonal” compositions on the pro 
ome of our leading symphony orche stras, Typica! 
of this amorphous and incongruous “futuristic” 
cal expression are perhaps most readily sug 
rk of such innovators as Stravinsky, Scri 
Ernest Bloch, Honegger, and the English 
Goossens and Arthur Bliss, whose genius 
faithful an exponent in the distinguished 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous 
Rite of Spring, Scriabin’s Divine 
Honegger’s Pacific 231—these 
‘ new era of vital, realistic 
| by the conventional limitations of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms, or 

Richard Strauss 
xplanation of this phenomenon,—that 
an analysis of the attitude of the com 
work by the audience,—let us 
peculiar qualities which pive 
Has the dissenting critic a 
whole controversy furnish merely an 
m of the age-old conflict between the pro 
and the champions of established con 
ther words, is futurism in the field of music 
ion of the boundaries of artistic expression, 
blinded to its merits merely through 
validity of new canons of musical 
question m more concrete 
bhorrence of Stravinsky's latest effusions 
atism which prompted the bitter 
Wagner's alleged iconoclasm by the con- 
cighteenth-century classicism? Does the offen- 
polytonality prove the same conditioning of 
yment by the familiar and traditional as did, 
iod, the protest against the use of the chord 

1 seventh 

irst, the element of cacophony, which 
r single feature of this new school of 
attention of the hearer. Cacophony, 
h the term is here used, may be roughly 
tent employment of dissonant harmonic 
inteiligent contemporary critic of either 
lettres would attempt to restrict artistic 
exclusive employment of euphony. Art is, 
interpretation of life, and as such must on 
yurse to the element of dissonance, as an 
conflicts and paradoxes of human experi- 
illustration, I think, is offered by the 
hrill cacop characterizes portions of Richard 
Strauss’ eloquent tone poem, Death and Transfiguration, in 
the scenes that portray the spiritual struggles of a dying 
man whose soul is torn by conflicting memories and aspira- 
tions, by the longing continued life in the face of the 
grim challenge of impending dissolution. In these passages 
Strauss then, to the use of dissonance. 
rh however, no gratuitous cacophony: it is, rather, a 
ictated by the exigencies of the program,—a fact 
apparent when one considers the contrasting 
ethereal harmonies of the “transfiguration” 
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our Stravinskys, Blochs, and 
incidental technical feature, 
essential mood and content of the sub- 
On the contrary, regardless of the diversity 
titles, whether the title proclaims program 
music, the dominant harmonic texture (if 
not actually repudiate the very semblance 
of tonality!) is a welter of unrelated keys, of sounds which 
throb and beat upon the ear like those which proceed from 
an orchestra during the process of tuning. To choose a 
more apt simile, the effect—with the exception of occasional 
(probably accidental) consonant passages—closely approxi- 
mates the combination produced by a group of 
musicians engaged in the simultaneous rehearsal of com- 
pletely separate and distinct orchestral numbers. In fact, for 
any adequate interpretation of the images evoked by the en- 
semble in some of the specimens of this school we should 
have to go somewhat far afield from the realm of music 
and its traditional subject matter in our quest for fitting 
analogies. It very active imagination to trans- 
the listener definitely to the atmosphere of the 
farmyard, the zodlogical garden, or the wilds of Africa. 
The yelping of dogs, the hissing and spitting of our domesti- 
cated feline friends, the braying of asses, the snarling, growl- 
ing, and chattering of the wild beasts of the jungle,—such 
are the voices that convey most eloquently and unmistakably 
the musicat the “art of the furture.” 
harmonic aspect of our problem. When 
question of melodic or thematic structure, of 
mtinuity, we are confronted by precisely the same 
phenomenon, that of chaotic formlessness No sooner does 
the first budding germ of theme or melody make its appear- 
ance than the scene suddenly changes, like the shifting pat- 
tern of a kaleidoscope. Almost equally amorphous and un- 
stable is the rhythmic a glance at the score reveals a 
succession of measures whose rhythm undergoes a process 
of ceaseless flux and transformation 

Now, however divergent 
aestheticians as to the essentials of 
absoluxe unanimity of opinion upon 
namely that without form there is no 
this principle, as applied to music, may be expressed by the 
structural formula of “unity of general impression with 
variety of detail,” of “restatement after contrast,”—a tech- 
nical device indispensable at once to intelligibility and to the 
maintenance of interest. It follows from the unqualified 
repudiation of these basic principles by the prot agonists of 
the school under consideration that futuristic music presents 
the spectacle of a definite revolt against the very essence of 
artistic expression—a challenge the more revolutionary by 
reason of the ruthless disregard for even the physical basis of 
tone perception as evidenced by the persistent use of strident 
and ear-piercing cacophony. 

Having completed our rather summary indictment, it re- 
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mains for us to observe the attitude of the musical public 
toward this phenomenon and to attempt a motivation of the 
increasing use of this new idiom by contemporary composers. 
Report has it that Italian audiences have expressed their 
abhorrence of polytonality by unceremoniously pelting the 
orchestra, in ame ciate ey Latin fashion, with missiles from 
the gallery. In Philadelphia, when Mr. Stokowski recently 
ventured upon a performance of one of Ernest Bloch’s 
compositions, I am informed that an appreciable part of the 
audience had the hardihood to register their displeasure by 
quitting the concert hall. In Boston, however, one of our 
leading musical centers, the typical attitude is one of ap- 
parent approbation, nay enthusiasm. At Symphony Hall, 
during the régime of MM. Monteux and Koussevitzky, | 
have failed to observe the slightest evidence of dissent more 
marked than such manifestations of apathy as are occasion 
ally inevitable in the case of any routine annual 
concerts. 

Mature reflection, based upon observation and upon the 
interchange of opinion with a number of the leaders of musi 
cal thought in New England, has led to the following con 
clusions. First, as to the reaction of the audiance. Among 
the patrons of any annual series of concerts such as those 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra there is a fashionable 
element which regards such performances as a sort of “in- 
stitution,” attendance upon which is a hall-mark of good 
form. A negative form of approbation—namely, toleration 
of the program regardless of its eccentricities or in- 
congruities—follows, in the majority of cases, as an almost 
necessary consequence of the determining motive for at- 
tendance and the comparative absence of the faculty of 
artistic discernment and discrimination. Closely akin, in its 
outward manifestations, to this attitude is that of the de- 
corous and chivalrous souls whose impulse toward the ex- 
pression of their outraged sensibilities is inhibited by a mis- 
taken sense of propriety, or by their admiration for the 
prowess of the orchestra and its conscientious discharge of 
what must prove an acutely painful duty. 

Again, we have to reckon with a group of hearers to whom 
any orchestra work commends itself in direct ratio to its 
noise and blatancy. Typical products of our machine age, 
inured to the jostling and feverish haste, the raucous din of 
trolley cars and braying automobile horns, characteristic of 
contemporary city life, they not unnaturally experience, under 
the stimulus of such outbursts as “The Rite of Spring,” an 
exhilarating reawakening of their latent atavistic fondness 
for the tom-tom and similar barbaric adjuncts of the 
primitive war dance. 

For a still larger proportion of the audience the basic 
appeal of atonal and polytonal composition lies in its ele- 
ment of novelty and sensationalism. Outside the field of 
economics, sophistication in present-day America is syn- 
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onymous with being up-to-date. To quote from a recent 
address by a distinguished New York divine, “like the 
Athenians in their religion, so we in our entertainment spend 
our time ‘in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing.’ The radio amuses us because it is new, as the 
talking-machine bores us because it is old.” In the inter- 
pretation of contemporary literature, painting, and music, 
precisely as in the appraisal of fashion and dress and popular 
amusements, current criticism proclaims as axiomatic the 
superior merits of the novel, the strange, the hitherto un- 
heard of 

further category that deserves attention in 
the audience,—to wit, the intellectual snobs. 
The sense of bewilderment and revulsion aroused by the 
new idiom in the minds and hearts of all sincere music- 
lovers serves merely to flatter the egotism of these poseurs; 
for the attitude of captious criticism evinced by their dis 
senting neighbors—so runs the specious argument—betrays 
only too palpably the lamentable lack of true artistic dis- 
cernment characteristic of the philistine, thus fortifying this 
clique in its sense of exclusive possession of cultural values, 
of initiation into the esoteric mysteries of the art of the 
future! 

Secondly, and lastly, there remains the problem of the 
composer himself, and the motives which impel him to seek 
expression through recourse to such revolutionary means. 
The most casual survey of the achievements of the last quar 
ter of a century in the field of the fine arts reveals its 
essential barrenness of invention and creative imagination. 
In painting and music, as in the kindred art of poetry, we 
observe a feebleness and poverty of resource which falls 
little short of actual sterility. In no field is the loss of 
dynamic inspirational qualities more patent than in that 
of instrumental music. To attempt successfully to compete 
with the brilliant galaxy of composers whose names adorn 
the annals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would 
be but to follow the lure of the will-o’-the-wisp. The quest 
would perforce terminate ingloriously in the quagmire! 
Must, then, the would-be composer admit defeat at the out- 
set and relinquish his ambition without putting his powers to 
the test, or is there a way out of the apparent impasse? 
At this point the acute strategic insight of the present genera- 
tion comes to the rescue. Refuse to challenge your com- 
petitor in the arena of the traditional and familiar: shift 
the ground to a totally new field of combat, relying for 
victory upon the employment of weapons hitherto unheard 
of and untested. In other words, rely for your appeal upon 
an idiom which takes your hearers unawares and by its 
very strangeness disarms in advance any adverse criticism 
If the intransigeants among your audience nevertheless ven- 
ture to express their bewilderment or disgust, ample tactics of 
defense are provided by the ready retort (already familiar to 
us as the typical slogan of the Sietiiieaee element of the 
audience) : “Avant, philistines, ye are not of the elect to 
whose custody is intrusted the key which unlocks the secrets 
of the musical gospel of the future !” 
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GENEVA ORCHESTRA AS SSURED FOR 


Ansermet’s Remarkable Pioneer Work—A 


Thanks in the greatest measure to the herculean 
Pictet de Rochemont, president 
of the Orchestral Society, and to the great talent and in- 
domitable energy of Ernest Ansermet, the leader of the 
orchestra, the concert season here has been a brilliant one 
and the existence of our orchestra is assured for the coming 
three years. What Ansermet brilliantly accomplishes in 
the way of leading the orchestra here and in the neighboring 
cities 1s simply prodigious. A concert given in a remote 
little city of the mountainous Canton Valais receives at his 
hands the same devoted attention as do his concerts here 
in Geneva; this, thanks to his greater love for the music 
he directs than for the approbation of the public. 

His very laudable desire is to keep the public informed 
as to the most recent compositions or as to seldom heard 
classics and occasionally the always carefully prepared re- 
sults are paralyzing in the extreme; but as his object is to 
keep us informed, his object is attained, even if sometimes 
accompanied by somé suffering and occasional whistling and 
other forms of protestation which are addressed solely to 
the composition—not to Ansermet: there is sometimes an 
excess of caviar for the public taste, especially Russian cav- 
iar 


GENEVA. 
efforts and courage of M. 


While always having strongly felt the lack of bones in 
Stravinsky's music, as also its entire lack of the emotional 
element, I feel that Fate is being unkind to him. Here is 
the case of a man whose work, charming solely in color, 
was lauded to the skies a few years ago by a most certainly 
superficial fraction of the Kapellmeisters and public, and now 
this same public is beginning to turn its back upon him, re- 
ports to this effect appearing everywhere. Sic transit 
gloria mundi, This infatuated fraction of the public should 
be condemned to hear his music for two hours daily for 
five years and thereby acquire the elements of discrimina- 
tion! 

Prokorierr’s Mysterious Success 

Quite otherwise is the case of M. Prokofieff. A renowned 
violinist has played his concerto some twenty-five times in 
various European cities and all the press notices I have seen 
have been uniformly condemnatory so far as the composition 
per se is concerned, even though excellently performed by 
the soloist. Prokofieff’s ballet music, Chout, was pe -r formed 
here and received with a collective and unanimous whistle; 
even the critics, after hearing his violin concerto (finely 
played by M. Szigeti a year ago), his piano concerto played 
by himself two years ago and this ballet music played this 
season, agreed that his music is distinctly unsatisfactory and 
should be avoided in future. One wonders why and where- 
for such marked publicity is accorded to the name of Pro- 
kofieff ,and one wonders, too, what is the nature of the 
motive power. 

Kindly, modest, highly gifted: Arthur Honegger’s concer- 
tino for piano (remarkably performed by Mlle. Vaurabourg) 
was a very welcome ray of sunlight, highly appreciated by 
all and may certainly be placed beside his exceptionally 
beautiful Summer Pastoral. A Pastoral by Henri Gagnebin, 
director of our conservatory, was received most flatteringly. 
Ernest Bloch’s concerto grosso was listened to with great 
interest, his work always commanding respect. The Three 
Dances laboriously pumped out of La Falla’s ballet, Tricorne, 
fell flat, while Roussel’s For a Spring Festival was more 
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and How They “Take” 
Krenek’s concertino for 
factory, though masterfully performed by Alma Moodie. 
Emile Blanchet, the impeccable technician, was eminently 
successful in his rendering of Beethoven's E flat piano con- 
certo and the young and very exceptionally gifted Gabriel 
Bouillon, protégé of Jacques Thibaud, won fresh laurels by 
his superb performance of Mendelssohn's violin concerto 
O_p Music—ANpD OPERA 

The Society Les Nouvelles Auditions 
esting concert under the leadership of Ansermet, the pro- 
gram comprising works of Dall’ Abaco, John Bull, Purcell, 
Byrd, Mozart and Handel, the excellent soloists being M 
Montillet, organist, and M. Dennes, oboe soloist of our or- 
chestra. Under the auspices of our Orchestral Society and 
for which we are again highly indebted to M. Pictet de 
Rochemont, two excellent performances of Tristan were 
given at the Opera House, the artists and leader, Robert F. 
Denzler, being of the Zurich Opera. Both performances 
were truly excellent and Denzler’s more than remarkable 
leading will not soon be forgotten, for the sacred fire is his 

The official opera here is bankrupt and may not open its 
doors next season. The repertory for the last fifteen years 
consisted principally of Manon, Paillasse, Manon, Faust, 
Manon, Thais, Manon, Tosca, Manon and | forget what else, 
though I think it was Manon, until the public laughed no 
more at the joke and abstained. Ss 
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Church Music Convention July 22 to 25 


A Church Music Convention of interest is scheduled to 
take place from July 22 to 25 in Chaut auqua, N, Y., under 
the direction of H. Augustine Smith, in charge of music 
at the Chautauqua Institution and also director of the fine 
arts in religion at the Boston University. Co-operating 
organizations and individuals include: the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, presi- 
dent, and Grace Widney Mabee, chairman of church music; 
the International Council of Religious Education, Dr. Hugh 
S. Magill, general secretary; National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, C. M. Tremaine, director; the Com- 
missions on Church Music of the Methodist E piscopal and 
the Presbyterian Churches; the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America; the Chautauqua Fine Arts Club, 
Prof. Howard Lyman, president. Participants in the pro- 
grams are Sousa and His Band; the Rochester Opera Com- 
pany, scheduled ‘ give five performances of different operas ; 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra under Albert 
Stoessel’s direction. 


Fontainebleau School Reopens June 25 


The Fontainebleau School of Music will reopen June 25 
for its sixth annual summer session. Between one hundred 
and forty and one hundred and fifty American students will 
spend the summer there studying and enjoying the cultural 
advantages offered by the school. Of these students about 
one half will be pianists, thirty singers, and twenty violinists 
The balance will be divided among the classes in composition, 
harp, cello and conducting. The musical students, together 
with seventy students of the Fine Arts School, will have their 
meals in the newly built re fectory outside the Palace. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BONN HAS A CLASSICAL BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 


Elly Ney The Pianist—Those Famous Quartets 


30NN.—Following a beautiful old custom, the Bonn Society 
‘Beethoven-House” once again invited the musical world to 

its annual Beethoven Festival of several days’ duration. The 
society, besides the maintenance of Beethoven's birthplace, 
keeps alive the master’s memory by regular festivals and 
publications. It has published this year an interesting con- 
tribution to Beethoven research by Dr. Max Unger, in which 
the author makes a fundamental study of Beethoven's hand- 
writing. 

The festival itself, consisting solely of chamber music, 
while devoted in spirit to Beethoven, also include perform- 
ances of important works of the classic and romantic periods. 
Only rarely, however, does a modern work enter the sacred 
precincts of the Bonn festival, as for instance a few years 
ago when the D minor quartet of Schénberg was played here 
by the Rosé Quartet—a work which today is already ac- 
knowledged by the conservatives. 

No Moperns ALLowep. 

This year, indeed, the promoters dared advance only as 
far as Reger. Nevertheless there was so much in the way 
of rarely heard works and so excellently done that one ought 
to be grateful. As usual, artists of high rank were in- 
vited to interpret the chosen works. The Klingler Quartet 
of Berlin, the Wendling Quartet of Stuttgart, and the Rosé 
Quartet of Vienna divided the ensembles between them, 
E lly Ney collaborated as pianist and Heinrich Schlusnus, the 
Berlin baritone, was the singer. The five days of music 
opened with a Mozart concert, in which the two wonderful 
string quintets (in C major and G minor) were played with 
remarkable balance of tone, as well as the C major Fantasy 
and C minor sonata, after which Mme. Ney was enthusias- 
tically recalled. 

Mme. Ney also appeared in the second concert in the 
famous “Spirit Trio” (op. 70, No. 1), together with Karl 
Klinger and Max Baldner—a tour de force of expressive- 
ness. The outstanding event of this concert, however, 


was the B flat major string quartet, op. 130, with the monu- 
mental Great rugue, now otten played in its arrangement 
for string orchestra. The quartet op. 18, No. 14, opened 
the evening. 


REGER AND BRAHMS AS “RELIEF” 


After this experience of Beethovenian emotion, the third 
day, devoted to Reger and Brahms, actually came as a spir- 
itual relief! Clarinet quintets by both composers were 
heard, that of Reger serving to recall his death on May 11, 
1916, just ten years ago. Both end with a finale in the 
variation form, and both show their composers at_ their 
very best. Philip Dreisach of Stuttgart, one of Germany's 
most famous clarinettists, joined the Wendling Quartet in 
a perfect interpretation. Tempests of applause rewarded 
them. Twelve unjustly neglected songs by Brahms were 
beautifully sung by Schlusnus between the two quintets. 

The final Beethoven concert followed on the fourth day 
and introduced as old favorites the Rosé Quartet, which 
played the F minor quartet, op. 95, and, reinforced by Lud- 
wig Natterer, the string quintet, op. 29. There is little 
doubt that this veteran ensemble is still the most perfect 
carrier of the classic tradition in Europe. Elly Ney’s per- 
formance of the Hammerklavier Sonata rounded out a won 
derful concert. 

Joyous ENpING 


A musical morning in the Beethoven Hall—on Ascen- 
sion Day anes the festival. A Haydn string quar- 
tet (op. 77, No. was so engagingly played by the Rosés 
that the public th Be to let the concert proceed without an 
encore (the variations from the Emperor Quartet ) 
Despite this enthusiasm Heinrich Schlusnus was able to 
fascinate the hearers with the complete Dichterliebe cycle 
of Schumann, and the Schubert Octet, played by the Rosés 
together with four crack Cologne woodwinds, formed a joy- 
ous apotheosis to a truly magnificent celebration.  § 





MODERN MUSIC FEATURED 
AT CONCERTS IN FLORENCE 

FLORENCE.—On several occasions in recent weeks Floren- 
tine concert goers have been able to make the acquaintance 
of some of the most noted personalities in contemporary 
music. This, of course, has greatly pleased the friends of 
modern music but has left those who prefer that which they 
already know dissatisfied and cold. And since few of our 
music lovers are familiar with the works of Bela Bartok, 
Serge Prokofieff and Paul Hindemith, it will be under 
stood why these members of the vanguard of music did 
not have more success than they did. 

Of the three Hindemith aroused the greatest in- 
terest. His quartet has been appraised as profound in ex 
pression (especially the Adagio) and masterly in develop 
ment. Bartok’s piano pieces, at first hearing, were felt to 
be more superficial in inspiration As for Prokofieff, one 
could not avoid the impression of an excessive leanness, both 
of invention and construction Nevertheless his works 
were much applauded, thanks above all to their brilliant 
execution by the composer and the ingratiating quality of 
the singer—Mme. Lina Llubera — Prokofieff—who __ is 
his wife. 

While foreign composers have thus been presented by 
the Amici della Musica, the Leonardo da Vinci Society was 
rounding out its cycle of violin and piano sonatas with three 
works by modern Italians—Respighi, Liuzzi and Pizzetti 
in a magnificent rendition, the violinist being Maglioni, and 
the pianist Renzo Silvestri. 

SMETERLIN’S “TRIUMPH” 

Since the triumph of Godowsky, the greatest pianistic 
success has been made here by Jan Smeterlin who, on a 
previous occasion, had already proved one of the most suc- 
cessful artists of the season. The admirable qualities of 
this Polish pianist fully explain the unanimous demonstra 
tions of amie which have been accorded to him. He 
plays with the superiority of virtuoso of the first rank, 
and with the lightness and sweetness of the poet. His ex 
acting program comprising both classical and modern works 
(including Szymanowski) had virtually to be doubled by 
encores, 

Together with this triumph should be mentioned that of 
Jascha Heifetz, who had never appeared here before. His 
success was, of course, instantaneous and complete. Then 
there was Ernesto ( ‘onsolo, pianist, who together with the 
excellent violinist, Kathleen Parlow, with the Léner Quartet 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 
Whose appearance in Florence was a triumph. 


and the Quartette Veneziano, has given us some exquisite 
interpretations of chamber music. 
OPERA 
An operatic stagione has opened at the Teatro Politeama 
evidently under a lucky star. Sieg f fried with Amadeo 
Bassi, Rigoletto with Carlo Galeffi, Carmen and Cena delle 
Beffe have all had excellent receptions, being performed 
under the excellent direction of Antonio Guarnieri, and we 
look forward to an opera which the Florentine public does 
not know as yet, | Quattro Rusteghi of Wolff-Ferrari. 
Ae 


ROME SEASON CLOSES 
WITH BERLIOZ REQUIEM 


Honegger's David And Malipiero’s St. Francis Too—Other 
New Music Heard With Protest 

Rome.—Rome’s music season has practically come to an 
end. The third and last performance of Berlioz’s gigantic 
Requiem Mass in the Augusteo was received with more 
warmth if possible than the previous performances. Mo- 
linari’s success was deserved, for his conducting was full 
of life and he obtained the best possible effects with his 
chorus and orchestra of four hundred. He received a 
veritable ovation and was greeted with cries of “au revoir 
next season!"’ <A _ recent concert led by one of Italy’s 
youngest conductors, Serge Failoni, was particularly en- 
joyable, especially the overture to Weber's Euryanthe 
which was given a brilliant reading, and Strauss’ Death 
and Transfiguration magnificently done. The youthful 
conductor reaped a big success. 

Good things have certainly run in threes here, for as in 
the case of Berlioz’s requiem there have been triple per- 
formances of Honegger’s King David and Malipiero’s 
Mystery of St. Francis, also with increasing success. Mo- 
linari’s readings were extraordinarily forceful and effec 
tive. 

YouTHFUL GIRL VIOLINISTS 

So many artists of various kinds and grades have passed 
at the Sala Sgambati that it would take pages to recall 
them in detail. The most prominent success was that of 
Mina Raimondi, a young thirteen-year-old violinist of 
genuine promise, with beautiful, full tone and thoroughly 
musical in all she does. Tartini, Ernst, Weniawski, 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky and Paganini were admirably played 
and in perfect style. 

Olga Rudge, an American violinist, and Alfredo Casella 
gave an interesting program ranging from a Tartini aria 
© the beautiful Pizzetti Sonata in A major, taking in 
Ezra Pound’s Hommage a Froissart on the way. Good 
tone and excellent musicianship were the outstanding fea- 
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MONK’S WEDDING BY SCHA’ rTMANN 
LATEST DRE‘ 





JAN SMETERLIN, 


Polish pianist, whose playing in Florence met with great 


SUCCESS 


tures of this concert, and both artists were recalled many 
times by the enthusiastic audience 

American singers were represented by Frances Getlys, 
a pupil of Mme. Valeri, whose typically debutante program 
was sling ina clear sweet voice An unusual combination 
in a concert hall was presented by the two Lithuanian 
artists, Vince Jonaite, mezzo-soprano, and Maris Vetra 
tenor, They both have unusually fine voices and their con 
cert was an unqualified success. 

The Amici della Musica have likewise said farewell for 
the summer holiday; their adicu having taken the form of 
a concert of contemporary Italian music. The novelty of 
the program was a sonata for violin and piano by Francesco 
Santoliquido, a powerful and inspired work, not ultra 
modern, splendidly played by Mario Corti and Contessa 
Macolo, a pianist of refined sensibility. Corti was in good 
form, his brilliance and sentiment together with his beau 
tiful round tone winning a high degree of success for the 
composer. 

\ Stronc Dose ror Romr 


The Society for New Music has given what is probably 
its last concert of the season at the Sala Sgambati having 
wisely moved there from its accustomed haunts, the Odes 
calchi Theater. Lionel Tertis, the well-known English viola 
player with Alfredo Casella opened with a Giambattista 
Martini sonata according to the custom of the society which 
begins all its programs with old music. Tertis then played 
the Bach Chaconne for viola alone before going on to the 
real business of the day which was Ernest Bloch’s suite for 
viola and piano, Stravinsky's piano sonata and Arnold Bax's 
violin and piano sonata. This music, so well known else 
where, is still new here and aroused a storm of protest that 
almost became violent. Soth artists, however, were fully 
appreciated and greeted with tumultuous applause, 


A chamber music concert also closed the Santa Cecilia 
That magnificent ensemble, the Léner String Quartet, 
played works by Beethoven, Ravel and Debussy, with the 
beauty of tone, perfection of ensemble and _ intelligence 
of interpretation that wins them success wherever they go 


B.. P. 


Edward Weiss to Have Berlin Masterclass 

Edward Weiss, pianist, favorite pupil of the great Busoni 
has just completed a most successful season. His triumphal 
progress included Berlin, Bremen, Munich, Dresden, Frank 
furt and Weisbaden, also London and the leading cities of 
Poland, Switzerland, Norway and Yugo-Slavia. Mr. Weiss 
has returned to Berlin and will begin his usual master classes 
At these classes Americans are especially welcomed and 
made to feel at home. 


SDEN OPERA NOVELTY 


Puccini’s Turandot Next—Next Season's Plans 


DrespEN.—Alfred Schattmann’s opera, The Monk’s 
Wedding (Die Hochzeit des Ménchs), to the libretto of 
Arthur Ostermann, had its initial hearing here on May 19. 
The first act is the best, being full of mood and color, but 
the following two are lacking in dramatic tensity. The 
plot concerns a monk, Aslorre Vicedomini, who has to 
yield to his dying father’s wish to leave the monastry in 
order to marry. Otherwise his great and ancient family 
would die with him. The lady (Diana) whom he is to 
marry, however, is not the lady of his choice and he secret- 
ly weds Antiope, whom he loves. The forsaken bride takes 
vengeance at the ceremony, stabbing first the monk and 
then herself. 

The music, though skilfully made, lives in the light of 
long ago. Despite the really first rate performance under 
Busch’s lead, the excellent cast, the splendid staging, and 
the prevailing impression that there was much serious work 
on the part of the composer, the real spirit was lacking. 
Kurt Taucher as the Monk surpassed himself. Eliza 
Stuenzner’s Antiope was replete with poetry. Eva von der 


Osten as the Mother, Plaschke as the Father, and the other 
members of the cast were responsible for the success of 
the performance. The work had a friendly reception 
OTHER Opera News 
The preliminary rehearsals of Puccini's Turandot, which 
is to have its German premiére here, have begun. Further 
Carl Maria von Weber’s Freischitz will be brought out in 
a brand-new production on the anniversary day of the com 
poser’s death in June. For next autumn Penthesilea, by 
Othmar Schoeck, has been accepted; also Brandt Buys’ 
Traumland, Hindemith’s Cardillac, and Hannele’s Him 
melfart by Paul Graener. Several new members will be 
added to the opera personnel. These include Claire Born 
of Vienna, dramatic soprano; Julia Réhler of Dortmund, 
coloratura; Ivar Andresen of Stockholm, basso; Jaro 
Dworski, of Berlin, tenor; and others 


An event of more than ordinary interest was the pre 
sensation of Schumann’s Manfred with Ludwig Wiillner in 
the title part. Moerike conducted. 
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with Nicolai’s Merry Wives of —, poo = — 
— . - Barron, contralto, sang O don fatale from Verdi’s Don 
STAMFORD, CONN. Carlo, with orchestral issneainnnt. Miss Barron has a 
voice of rich quality, decidedly dramatic and proved a fav 
orite at once. Dr, Frederick Getman, president of the Sym 
mrorp, Conn.—At the annual banquet of the Business phony Society, has arranged The Five Miniatures, op. 8, by 
| Professional Women's Club, Edith Cantrell gave a Rebikoff, for piano and string orchestra. These were given 
ip of songs, one of especial interest being Golden Key, with Dr. Getman at the piano. Then followed Strauss’s 
Carrie lacobs Bond. dedicated to the B. and P. Woman’s Blue Danube Waltz, Dance of the Hours, by Ponchielli, and 
, Dance Trepak, by Tschaikowsky, exhibiting several varieties 
Meara a group of dance of dance rhythms. Miss Barron gave a group of English 
George O'Brien, tenor, The Stamford Vocal Trio, and songs and, after many recalls, responded with an encore. 
rence Slocum, Florence Kellogg and Edith Kingsbury, Walter Strong Edwards was at the piano for these songs 
gave the program following a play arranged for the The closing number was Rossini’s overture to William 
t of the Near East Children Tell. The opening solo was expressively played by Oliver 
annual concert by the Liedertafel Society was a dis- Hoyt Anderson, cellist. So greatly has the symphony sea 
ucce The lovely singing of Helen O'Shea, soprano son been enjoyed that during the evening the membership 
idded to the enjoyment was increased thirty per cent. 
adic Culture Club sponsored a concert in the The next evening an unusual concert was given by artists 
vhich was greatly appreciated. The artists were from the studio of James Murray, including the Stamford 
Schreiner, soprano; Lulu Rochlin, violinist, with Trio, George O’Brien and Mr. Murray. Soli, duets and a 
hreiner at the piano; Baselyn Gentler, dancer, Rubin sextet were given 7 
impersonator, and Gregory Mataseritz, concertino 
' closing meeting of the Schubert Club Opera Group, Marion Alice McAfee Scores in Chicago Recital 
members gave in costume, Puccini's Giannini Schicci, ? ° : 
er the direction of Mrs. William E. Stark, president of After Marion Alice Mc Afee’s March recital at the Prin 
Schubert Club. After this a program was given by ‘55 heater in Chicago, the gifted soprano received the 
Hovt soprano and Mrs. James Milligan, contralto unanimous praise of the press and public — G slenn Dil 
Kraft, tenor, a guest of the hostess, Mrs. William lard Gunn (Herald and Examiner) wrote Her voice has 
added two groups of songs as a delightful surprise the crystalline clarity and purity of tone often characteristic 
large gathering of members and friends of Celtic singers, and she practices the same virtues of flaw 
final meeting of the Junior Schubert Club was held — 'ess Ageing te and — soa 3 hears — “oe 
home o s Rowel f sic -mo “0 mack, or Coates, or ito Schipa. erman Wevries (I-ve- 
ordain pe bath es = f RiP verey - ema. “ th ning American) called her a “thoroughly charming young 
ives of the composers studied during the year. First American soprano ” He found her recital “was a gratifying 
prizes for perfect papers went to Ann Cohen, Iris Cappa confirmation of our trust in her artistic promises and a re 
anca, Carmen Dashiell, Barbara Kane, Alice Terlizzo and 8Surance that she is everything we believed her to be and 
Mary Ryle. Second prizes to Edith MacLennan, Anita that the future may hold even more than we confidently 
(’Mera and Freda Swit. The prizes were given by mem prophecy.” He wrote of the German group as being sung in 
{ Schubert Club. There are sixty-four members “Superlatively good German, and I found the voice even 
this group better than it was last year She has made great progress, 
iring Music Festival Week all the Churches planned another proof of her serious, intelligent artistic attitude.’ 
programs and on Monday evening the Stamford Karleton Hackett (Evening Post) spoke of her voice as 
Orchestra fittingly opened the activities with its being “responsive in the middle” and said, further, “The 
ast concert for the season, Clayton Hotchkiss, French songs she sang with appreciation. There was evident 
The program was of a ligther character than feeling for what they meant. Some of the lighter phrases 
appropriate for the season however. It opened she gave with lovely quality of tone and a daintiness that 











ib. Josephine Graf also added piano numbers and Frances 











“A clear musical voice, under fine control, and sings with an ease and 
intelligence that bespeaks the artist and student. His diction is 
impeccable.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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HERBERT GOULD 


(BASSO CANTANTE) 





Eminently Successful in 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, OPERA 


Recent Press Comment: 


“A singer and actor of personality and power.” 
re (Salt Lake Tribune) 





“Sang (‘Messiah’) with spiritual force and perfect taste.” 
(Kansas City Star) 
“Sang the role of King Henry in a truly regal manner.” 
Address (St. Paul, Minn., News) 


317 South Oak Park Avenue “His voice has solid substance.” 
(Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune) 
Oak Park, Ill. 


“A voice of rich texture, wide range, luscious low tones, reso- 
nant high ones; an excellence of diction seldom surpassed. 
(Omaha, Neb., Bec) 














After October 1, 1926 
Care of Musical Courier 


New York City 


“All the good things said in advance of the singing and person- 





ality of Herbert Gould were found to be true.” e 
~—TEau Claire, Wis., Telegram) 
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caught the mood.” Maurice Rosenfield (Daily News) also 
praised her French. group, saying “she has made progress in 
her manner of interpretation and in her French diction. She 
has a graceful, charming stage presence and her voice is of 
pleasing lyric quality.” Edward Moore (Daily Tribune) 
called her voice “youthful in quality—yet uncommonly 
charming.” He thought she has “gained quite a bit of com- 
posure in her singing.” Eugene Stinson (Daily Journal) 
referred to her recital as “an auspicious one, in the career 
of an unusually fine young soprano, one who has a limpid 
gift of song.” 





ALLENTOWN, PA. 








ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Perhaps no event in the musical history 

f Allentown has caused as much excitement as the home- 
coming of Dorothea Flexer after her first season with the 
Metropolitan Opera. Notables of the community views with 
one other in doing her honor, columns of greetings were 
advertised to her in the newspapers by the leading business 
institutions, and a sold-out house with several hundred 
standees greeted her at her recital—a decided contrast 
to the meagre audiences that attended her former appearances 
here. Miss Flexer sang a conventional program of French, 
Italian, German and English numbers. Her year of experi 
ence at the Metropolitan has given her greater poise and 
maturity without in any way detracting from her youthful 
freshness and enthusiasm. With such a voice as hers it is 
not difficult for one to believe that Miss Flexer will eventu 
ally be considered among the peers of contraltos 

Allentown was recovering its breath from the excitement 
of Miss Flexer’s return, when the announcement was made 
that Louise Lerch, local soprano, had signed a contract to 
sing with the Metropolitan Opera next season. Miss Lerch 
has made such an impression with her beautiful voice and 
finished artistry, the last few years, that her many friends 
and admirers have been expecting some such announcement 
for some time. However, it is a noteworthy incident when 
a small city such as Allentown furnishes two recruits for the 
great lyric stage in two consecutive years Another fact 
worthy of mention is that both Miss Flexer and Miss Lerch 
have succeeded by sheer merit and personality 

Clarence Bawden’s cantata, River of Stars, was given re 
cently by the Music Club Chorus and was greatly enjoyed 
Concerted piano numbers, played by Mrs. Harry Bailey, 
Mrs. Donald Marks, Mrs. Daniel Kocher, Ruth Semmel, 
Elsa Guyer and Mrs. J. H. Truman, completed the program 

The public school piano pupils of Elloda Kemmerer gave 
an interesting exhibition of their work in a recital recently. 

Another pupil's recital of interest was given by the syn 
thetic Piano School, Clark V. Johnson, director. H. N 


A School for Percussion Instruments 


The Friese School of Tympani and Percussion Instru 
ments, at 244 Lenox Avenue, New York City, officially 
opened its activities on May 10, This unique institution is 
under the personal direction and supervision of Alfred P 
Friese, first tympanist of the New York Philharmonic Or 
chestra for the past sixteen years. 

The school, the only one of its kind, is exclusively devoted 
to teaching how to play correctly and in an artistic manner, 
the tympani, snare-drum, bells (Glockenspiel), xylophone, 
marimba, cymbals, and all other instruments of the “battery” 
section of the orchestra. 

The school is open to beginners, amateur and professional 
drummers of both sexes who are desirous of acquiring that 
knowledge and skill which will qualify them for percussion 
ist positions in opera, symphony, music hall, motion picture 
theater, and musical comedy, as well as the modern (jazz 
music) dance orchestras. 

The director, Mr. Friese, has carefully selected a staff of 
assistant teachers, each of whom enjoys meritorious dis 
tinction as leading percussion players and specialists in some 
single instrument of the percussion family. All methods of 
instruction, however, are personally supervised by Alfred 
Friese. 

George H. Gartlan, Supervisor of Music in the public 
schools of Greater New York, will support this school’s 
activities by calling the attention of the musical instructors 
of the High School System of New York. The school has 
also the endorsement of some of the foremost living con 
ductors in the world, as well as leading critics of the New 
York press and musical personages. 


ee Opera Board Entertained 


Mrs. A. Schubert entertained the board of the National 
Opera Ciub of America at luncheon and bridge, June 8, at 
her home in Douglaston, L. I. The final plans for next 
season’s work were made. The club’s programs for next 
season will be educational in character and of exceptional 
interest, consisting of opera lecture recitals, with illustrative 
music by leading artists. In addition to these meetings, a 
special series of Evening Conversaziones with dancing will 
be given, in order that the members of the club shall come 
into closer contact. 

The $1,000 prize offered by the National Opera Club for 
a female voice of outstanding quality is bringing applica- 
tions from all parts of the country. The Federation of 
Music Clubs will conduct the contests, first by individual 
states, and then by districts, the final contests to take place 
at the Federation Biennial in Chicago the spring of 1927. 

Those present at the luncheon were Baroness Katherine 
Evans von Klenner, president; Mrs. Clarence Meeks, Char 
lotte Lund, Mrs. Joseph Gutman, Susan Hawley Davis, Mrs. 
Howard Doane, Mrs. George W. Dunn, Mrs. James Dun 
nell, Kathryn T. Fendrich, Mrs. E. A. Grenzbach, Mrs 
Nathan Loth, Mrs. Samuel Schiff, Amy Ray Sewards, Mrs 
A. Warendorff, Katherine Fiqué, Mrs. E. H. Cahill, Clara 
A. Korn, Mrs. J. Willis Smith, Mary Allen, Mabel Robe- 
son and Mrs. C. A. Schubert. 
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Marianne Kneisel String Quartet =" 


TOUR NOW BOOKING SEASON 1926-1927 


Exclusive Management: NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 


113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE Curtis 
INSTITUTE of Music 


Enpowep by Mary Louise Curtis Box 


Third Year Begins Friday, October 1, 1926 


“HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


Marce ta Semsricn, Voice Joser Hormann, Piano Cart Fescn, Violin 
Louts Baitty, Viola Fetix SALMOND, Violoncello Carvos SAtzepo, Harp 
Leopotp Stoxowsk1, Orchestra Recinacp O. Morais, Theoretical PLacipe pe Monrouiu, Eurythmics 


*These Heads of Departments are also Teachers in the Institute 


THE FACULTY 
Voice Piano Violin Viola 


ManrcELLA SEMBRICH Louis Batty 


Joser HormMANN Cart Fiescu 
sig anes org Benno MolseivitscH FRANK GITTELSON Violoncello 
Punso pa Gacbata Monriz RosenTHAL RicHarp Hartzer Feix SALMOND 
Harriet VAN EmMpDEN ’ Davin SaPerton SASCHA J ACOBINOFF Harp 
MaAbELeEINE WALTHER IsABELLE VENGERCVA EMANUEL ZETLIN Car.os SALZEDO 


The teachers of other instruments—Double Bass, Wood-wind, Brass, Percussion, etc.—are solo players of these 
various instruments in the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Orchestra Ensemble Special Vocal Coaching 


: Louts BaILLy 
Leopo.p Stoxowsk1, Conductor 


Fetix SALMOND 
(His associate to be announced) Louts SVECENSKI 


RicHAarp HAGEMAN 


Lecturer on Ancient Music Accompanist 
Wanpba LANDOWSKA Harry KAUFMAN 


THEORETICAL DEPARTMENT 


Composition and Orchestration | Counterpoint and Composition Harmony Solfége 


RectnaLp O. Morris Rosario SCALERO Hersert W. SuMSION Renee Loncy-MIQUELLE 
Erne: S. DRuMMOND 


Tue Facutty of the Acapemic DeparTMeENT is drawn chiefly from the FAcutties of the University or PennsyLVANIA 
Princeton University and Bryn Mawr Co.tece 


Entrance Examinations Begin Thursday, September 23rd 


For Catalogue and other information address Wituiam E, Wa rer, Executive Director 


THe Curtis Institute of Music 
Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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GERMAINE SCI INITZER HAS DOUBTS ABOUT MODERNISTS “But the moderns do not really concern themselves with 


such problems. Their sole object appears to be to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary, whether it is good or not. They 


Distinguished Pianist Says She Supposes She Is Hopelessly Old-fashioned Because She Still Plays Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, = qo not worry their heads about problems of music and tone 
Brahms, Schumann, Franck, and Music of Their Kind, and Likes It—Sincerity Is the Thing That Counts, but about problems of self-advertising. Their doubled or- 


She Believes, and Character Essential to Lasting Success 


ewers have the difficulties, and one 
ent of these difficulties is the spirit of 
it arises between interviewer and inter 
rview takes the form 

impossible to put into 

en if one could remem 

! get lost some 

interviewer sits himself 

uffering typewriter to 

lot of pleasant mem 


pened to the interview | was sup 

Germa Schnitzer, vivacious, 

| informed conver 

most deservedly 

happened that the 

that set things off 

kegs of powder simul 

her doubts about these 

Schnitzer remarked that 

y Id fashioned since she 

Jeethoven, Brahms, Schumann 
kind—and liked it 


ned, so are most of 


sincerity said 
really, that and 
the truth in his 


lay, simply and 


at ones do rhe 
Or, perhaps, the 
of their lack of 


Mme. Schnitzer, 
advice or SOME 
But after a few 
ppears if there is 
haracter there can 
t alway speaks 
vat he feels is his 


artist feels it | mean, 
ind know why he is doing 


not sstly he does not bother his 
until he { an interviewer! Why should 
wther himself about such things His vocation 
xpress his feeling through mus He can 
feelings unl he plays his kind of music.” 
lhat wou make all artists ¢ mposers.” 

Not necessarily There is plenty of music for the 
pianists in all sorts of moods to express every phase of 
feeling, Of cor a few are endowed with creative power 
and find that this power helps them to express more exact 


what they But that far from necessary. The 


illy nece irst of all, to have things to say, 
interpretatively, and thet » seck patiently for the musi 
to interpret wi vil : he things.’ 

“You meat he artist should think only of 


yvIo"U that self expression 
result from performance of things which present 
extent one’s own ideas,” 
ort of things one would want to compose if one 
st 
And that is what guides to a very large extent 
making of programs, at least the making of my pro 
grams, and probably the making of the programs of all sin 
cere artist 

| suppose there is really no reason now why any artists 
hould sto p to the public taste ?” 

Surely not And | even doubt that there is any such 
thing as stooping to the public’s taste he public taste is 
high. How else could artists so regularly play programs 
{f the hest classics It is not that which controls some 
artists who play what they do not particularly like.” 

lf not that, then what is it?” 

Desire on the part of the artist to display some particu 

feature of his art, or perhaps a desire to be up to date, 

mething of the rt. Why else should one play the 
modern 
moderns! Then you do not like the moderns?” 
mad on certainly not. Do you?” 
not Does anybody ?” 
1t many people pretend to, at least. I think it 
nly pretense | surely do not believe that any 
could really enjoy such things.” 


chestras and clangy blare always reminds me by contrast of 
the economy of the classic writers.” 

“You do love the classics, don’t you?” 

“Indeed [I do, and this summer | am to have an oppor- 
tunity to teach them. | am going to be in San Francisco 
to take Lhevinne’s classes during the early summer.” 

“A little teaching will do you no harm. Too much of it 
might, but a little cannot.” 

“It may do me good. Who knows? I am told that an 
artist always learns by trying to put things into words. We 
written as well as all the good.” will see. Afterwards, about October 1, | am going abroad 

“Then you think the artist and the conductor should d and will play all around Paris, Brussels, London, and so on, 
cide for the public?” until Christmas. Then | come back here again for my 

“Who else is to decide for the public? In fact, the pub concerts, a great many of them already booked. And . . 
lic thinks that it is so decided. I{ a great artist or a great but I must run now, | am late for an appointment as it is. 
conductor offers any piece of music, the public has a right Some time I want you to tell me about all those things you 
to believe that it has been carefully studied and carefully have experimented on : 
elected upon its merit. There can be no other reason for “The n you would be the interviewer and | the inter 
giving music—or, at least, there should not be.” viewed ‘ 

“But of course there is. Publicity in all of its phases “Was this an interview? I quite forgot it. I hope | 
enters into the question, and much of the modernist pro haven't said anything | oughtn’t to say about anybody 
duction is nothing but publicity from beginning to end.” QO, nothing much Only a few things about the moderns, 

“That's the worst of it, and the more you criticise the and they like it, you know 
modernists the more they like it.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say exactly that They resent our x: 1, “1: oe 
remarks about them, if we are too persistent and too truth Gita Glaze Pupils am Recital 
telling.’ A capacity audience gathered at the Wurlitzer Audi- 

“You are that Your articles are fine I must say | torium, May 28, to hear a delightful hour of singing by 
always enjoy reading the MusicaL Courter pupils of Gita Glaze, who has won no little success due to 

“It's nice of you to say that. We do try pretty hard to her excellent results in the art of vocal teaching 
make it interesting and useful. We print as many articles The program opened with two numbers by Celestine Res 

: sier, lyric soprano, which were excellently sung and well 
received. Ruth Dolganos revealed a good lyric soprano 
voice which she used intelligently Lillian Cohen, soprano, 
gave selections of Donizetti and a Russian Folk Song by 
Dargomishky. She, too, showed marked skill and intelli 

“In Miss Peterson’s gence m the use of her voice Two Grenadiers, by Schu 
mann and Salvator Rosa by Gomes were well interpreted 
by S. Schneiderman, basso, Therese Heil, who possesses 
a delightful lyric coloratura soprano, sang an aria from 
5 Romeo et Juliette and Little Star by Frank La Forge, dis 
found much enjoyment playing excellent tone. Nadine Corona possesses a particu 
ee larly good soprano voice and sings artistically and with 
and keen artistic pleas- much ease; she received a. veritable ovation. Eva Kaplan, 
coioratura, displayed taste and intelligence .in her work, 
ure. her upper tones being especially brillant. Anna Sablou 
kowa is a genuine artist and it was a treat to hear her; she 
possesses a well placed soprano voice, with good volume 
and color and her singing of Habanera (Carmen) and a 
Russian song brought down the house 
The New York Evening Journal said t Last, but not least, the delightful program closed with 
werd teal seer onl peters the Prologue from Pagliacci, and Moussorgsky’s Song of 
Opera Company. F the Flee, which was sung by M. Speransky, baritone, at 
present singing, with the Moscow Art Studio, and who has 
been under the excellent guidance of Mme. Glaze and shows 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES a tremendous nasnaveaien It should be said of Mr 
Aeolian Hall, New York Speransky that he deserves much credit not alone for his 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records excellent vocal equipment but also for his histrionic ability 
Mme. Giaze too deserves praise, and those under her excel 
SSS : = = lent guidance should be grateful that they are in such capa 


“Don't you think the worst feature of it all is the fact 
that some really eminent musicians lend it the stamp of 
their approval.” 

“I do. | think that is very bad. Of course, the argument 
is that the public has a right to hear every art creation.” 

“Does that argument appeal to you?” 

“No, It does not. It is simply the same as saying that 
the public has a right to hear all the bad music that is 


singing there was to be 





as we can, and give some space to editorial comment. But, ble hands 
of course, most of our space has to be devoted to news.” 
“The articles are often interesting. There was one the 
other day. It was a review, I think. It said that there was 
no such thing as touch on the piano, That all one could do The Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Affiliated Schools 
was to vary the force of the stroke and make the tone held their thirtieth annual commencement exercises on May 
louder or softer, not colored in any way.” 31 before a capacity audience in the large auditorium of the 
“That's the scientific view of it. And is, of course, for First Methodist Episcopal Church. There were ninety-five 
a single tone absolutely true. But I have shown in some of | graduates in the various departments of the Ithaca Con 
my writings that tone color can be made, and, in fact, al rvatory, Williams School of Expression, Ithaca School of 
ways is made in actual performance by striking one note  Uhysical Education, Institution of Public School Music, 
before the other or one or more notes harder than others.” Conway Band School and Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts 
“Yet the artist is always unconscious of how it is done. The honor graduates were Eva Strong (expression), Knox 
It is a sort of instinctive thing. I might say that we are Dunlop (voice), Edgar Headley (public school music), and 
not always sure whether we can do it or not. The other Gertrude Witzler (physical education) rhe interesting 
night there were a number of pianists at my house. We got Program included two choral groups given under the dire 
to talking about that article in the Musica Courrer, and ‘ion of Bert Rogers Lyon, an address on An Unfolding 
we tried it out, striking chords on the piano. And, you Vision by Dean Edward Amherst Ott, two organ selections 
know, we actually could make differences of tone color.” by Mr. Daland and the presentation of diplomas by Presi 
“An unconscious pressure of one note more than another ‘cent George C, Williams. Degrees were given graduates 
or one note just a tiny bit before or after the others. [t for the first time by these schools. The exercises were 
is very curious. You know, when you figure it out mathe opened with invocation by Rev. William H. Powers and 
matically, all harmony is only rhythm. That is another 10 with the singing of the Alma Mater 
thing I have proved—by experiment on a revolving plate 
punctured so as to make a siren. The chord proved to be _ : . . 
nothing but an irregular succession of air rior an irregu- Thaddeus Rich Presented with Piano 
lar succession of impacts on the ear. So, of course, the On the occasion of Thaddeus Rich’s retirement as concert 
increase Or prominence of any tone naturally alters the master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the directors of the 
color, provided the prominence is not enough to be indi Philadelphia Orchestra Association presented him with a 
vidually heard.” parlor grand Steinway piano 
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CINCINNATI 
ZOO OPERA CO. | 


June 20—Aug. 14 


The announcement of the resumption of Grand Opera at the Cincinnati Zoo is a source of great pleasure to the music lovers of the Central 
West. For five summers the Cincinnati Zoological Park Association has sponsored an eight-week season of Grand Opera. In 1925 orchestral 
concerts were substituted, 
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In resuming the Grand Opera season, it is desired by the Zoo management to establish a standard of performances unprecedented in its history. 
Isaac Van Grove, conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera, will be the Musical Director, and Louis G. Raybaut, of the same company, will be the stage 
and technical director. 





The majority of the leading role artists have appeared with the Metropolitan and Chicago Civic Opera Companies. Forty members of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will be used, and twenty-four members of the Chicago Civic Opera Chorus augmented by sixteen Cincinnati 
choristers. Paul G. Batchelor, formerly with Pavley-Oukrainsky, will supply a ballet of twenty-four. 


Operas will be sung in their original languages, English, German, French, Italian. Several novelties and four operas new to the company will 
be presented, including the world premiere of Mr. Van Grove’s opera, “The Music Robber.” The repertoire will be, in the order of appearance, 
“Tannhauser,” “Rigoletto,” “Martha,” “L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” “Music Robber,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Faust,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Car- 
men,” “Elixir of Love,” “Traviata,” “Lohengrin,” “Aida,” “Falstaff” and ‘Il Trovatore.” 

Symphony concerts will be given each afternoon. Saturday evenings gala concerts, with opera soloists and the entire ballet corps, will be 


featured. An intermission of forty minutes each night enables patrons to enjoy a score of other interesting features of the Park, including an 
Ice Show and Dancing. CLARENCE E. CRAMER, Manager. 
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Vera Curtis Joan Ruth Alma Peterson Forrest Lamont Riccardo Martia 











Anastasha Rabinoff Mabel Sherwood Cara Ginna Marta Wittkowska Kathryn Browne 
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ADDRESS 


During Season, Cincinnati Zoo 


Balance of Year 
1103 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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Miscellaneous 

np MA SALzBuRG Ferstivat—(Salz- 
lt is announced that Maria Jeritza has been engaged 
\riadne in Strauss’ opera of that name 
Vienna) at the Salzburg Festival 
Frankfort will stage the pro 
Strand, and will also 
Jeritza will sing 
Fritzi Massary, 
who will have 


SARY FOR 


role ot 
(whicl he created at 
Dr. Lothar Wallerstein trom 
with new scenery by 
Strauss’ Die Fledermaus 

alinde in this piece, opposite 
Viennese operetta 
Walter conducting. Paul Bender 
n il Seraglo, also under Walter, to be 

ora, of Dresden B. P. 
VAL IN AMSTERDAM Amsterdam ) 
which has just ended, under the guid 
igelberg, was a brilliant success. In the 
heard not only all nine symphonies, 
overtures, the mass in ( 
Louis Zimmerman, and 
young French artist, 
these, and 


(scar 


queen ol 
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certo played by 
erto played by the 
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standard, under such masterly direction, 
hat the audien vent to the most 
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he Slovak National Theater of this city 
t performance anywhere of Wieland the 
Bella The author, a native of 
Vienna, personally present 
conducted by Oscar Nedhbal, 
National Theater. Wie 
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Carnegie Hall, New York 
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(standing in the center), dire 
in a recent ensemble recital at 


pianists, which, as will be seen in the 


FOLSOM 
Piano i photographed with pupils of the school who took part 


from little 


June 17, 


GRANBERRY 


1 capacity audience enthusiastically applauded the efforts of the 
tots to young artists ready for graduation. There 


were seven grand pianos on the stage for ensemble numbers, several of which were transcribed at sight into any key requested 


twelve of the pianists appeared in 
WEAF, thus enabling 


Ten ov 
broadcast through 


the audience 
This 


concert was 


and is hailed as the first national opera oO! 
plot of the opera, however, 1S the old 
furnished the subject for Wagner's pro 
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same 5 


«© produced 
Slovakia The 
man myth which 
posed opera ot the 
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title B 

Grorces Georcesco Resigns——( Bucharest.) As a result of 
the attack made on him by four which we reported 
last week, Georgesco has resigned his post as opera director 
rhe ministry has not yet acted upon his resignation for 
there is a likelihood of the opera, which has been run as a 
concession, again passing under the control of the govern 
ment A 

SIXTIETH JUBILEE OF BUCHAREST SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
(Bucharest.) The sixtieth anniversary of the Bucharest 
Symphony Concerts was celebrated by a concert of the same 
works that were played at its inauguration in 1866. Edouard 
Wachmann was its founder and he conducted it until 1904 
when he was succeeded by D. Dinico until 1919. Since 
then Georges Georgesco has been its leader. He just con- 
ducted Stravinsky’s Fire Bird music for full orchestra at 
the closing concert of the season A. A 

SCHIRIN AND GeERTRAUDE Has) ZURICH 
(Zurich) A_ genuine greeted the 
premiere here of Paul Graener’s comic opera, Schirin and 
Gertraude. Under Director Paul Trede’s baton the work 
had a worthy performance, the clever scoring for individual 
instruments being especially well brought out. The book, 
by Ernst, Hardt, is the story of the Count of Gleichen with 
his two wives. Both libretto and music made a strong 
popular appeal, particularly an intermezzo of wonderful 
sound effect that was played with remarkable precision 

3. KR. 
SrrasspourG TO WitNEss J uptrH.—( Monte Carlo) Honeg- 
ger'’s new opera, Judith, oma received its baptism at the 
Monte Carlo Opera, has |} included in the itinerary of 
the opera at Strass bourg, will shortly appear 
S 


singers, 


GRAENER S 


PREMIERE success 


een 
where it 


Honor CELEBRATED Baritone.—( Monte 
arlo) The city of Tournai in Belgium has decided to raise 
a monument in me mory of one of its most celebrated sons, 
Jean Noté, the famous baritone of the Paris Opera, who 
was so extremely popular at Monte Carlo as well ae J 
Hetretz 1x JerusALemM.—( Monte Carlo) 
Hebrew Conservatory at Jerusalem was 


TOURNAI TO 


GopowsSKY AND 
The first stone of the 


solo numbers; 
thousands of 


was the assisting artist. 
enjoy the program. 


Mary Craig, soprano, 
additional listeners to 





laid jointly by Leopold Godowsky and Jascha Heifetz, in the 
presence of the high officials of Palestine S. 

ANSERMET LEAVES FOR THE ARGENTINE.—(Genoa) Ernest 
Ansermet has just embarked for the Argentine, where he will 
conduct the concerts of the Orquestra filarmonica at Buenos 
Aires, during the summer. This is Ansermet's third season 
in Buenos Aires. His program contains all the latest modern 
works ..4 

Cortot AND THipaup Honorep iN BucHarest.—( Buchar- 
est) Alfred Cortot had a triumphal success here in the Schu- 
mann piano concerto and in d'Indy’s Symphonie Montagnarde. 
He and Jacques Thibaud have been made Commanders of 
the Crown of Rumania. 


Milan Lusk in London 
early in March for 
several musicales in London. 


played the D'Ambrosio B 
London audiences. 


Milan Lusk, violinist, who sailed 
Europe, has been heard in 
Among other compositions he 
minor concerto, which is a novelty for 
Sir Henry J. Wood, noted conductor of the Queen's Hall 
Orchestra, heard Lusk play the and negotiations 
are now pending to have Lusk perform it with orchestra for 
the first time in London at the Symphony Promenade Con 
certs in Queen’s Hall in August, with Sir Henry Wood 
conducting. Whether Lusk can accept this London en- 
gagement is not yet certain, as he was previously booked 
for recital in Colorado on August 26. He is to be heard 
from the wireless station 2LO in London in the near future. 


concerto 


John Friedrich & Bro., Inc., to Move 


John Friedrich & Bro., Inc., one of the oldest houses 
specializing in rare old violins, and for many years located 
at No. 279 Fifth Avenue, has leased for a long term of years 
the entire sixth floor in the new building now in course of 
construction at No. 5 East 57th Street. The firm occupied 
a good many years in the old Cooper Institute 
Building before it was taken over for college purposes, and 
was located for fifteen years at No. 360 Fourth 
Avenue. Stone & Company, as brokers, represented John 
Friedrich & Bro., Inc., and Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc., 
as agents, represented the W. A. R. Realty Corporation, the 
owners of No. 5 East 57th Street. 
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The First All-American Organization of its Kind 
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e : Company of 30 solo dancers chosen from the Z 4 A most striking revelation of American in- c 
B three hundred members in the many ballet corps : = genuity will be introduced in a new form of ? 

- trained and directed by Miss Rasch and her Fi stage decor known as SYNTHETIC SCEN- © 
managerial associates. THE FIRST AMER — _ ERY. The physical construction of this equip: ~ 

ICAN BALLET will comprise the best native _ _ ment is being done by native masters of stage | 

talent obtainable in this country. Every meme — craft; striking and revolutionary in its accom- © 

ber a potential star. 2 plishment of scenic transformation. ; 
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Galli-Curci’s Homecoming Tour Curci returns to Chicago with voice of increased beauty. 
: The same journal said of her second concert: “Amelita 


Ten years ago Amelita Galli-Curci made her famous Galli-Curci had another big house at Orchestra Hall last 
Chicago debut soon after arriving in this country tog @ night, her second in three days.” Noting her third appear- 
decade, barring one year when she was heard — ae i. ance there, an Evening American notice commented: “Galli- 

med season of five weeks at New York s ae Curci greeted by capacity house,” while of the fourth, the 
has sung in opera and concert = = “os Herald and Examiner, chronicled: “Amelita Galli-Curci 
mabated enthusiasm of her audiences. Dur may boast the most loyal and ardent group of followers in 
rid ago a concertized throughout the America. Not even the rigors of last night’s blizzard kept 
Austratia, and Peg caslene ae oy med al her admirers away from Orchestra Hall.” 

er ype et Gaied tit be eh ow her . In Boston, Philip Hale, one of the foremost music critics 
the American concert stage in a tour from Canada 1" the world, declared in his review in the Herald: “At Mad- 
very south of Florida, and west to Texas and Kan ame Galli-Curci's concert in Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
| addition to her regular engagements at the Metro- noon the audience was very large and enthusiastic. In the 
n Opera House, New York course of the afternoon Mme. Galli-€ urci brought to a hear- 

1 as Mme. Galli-Curci is to fervent welcome every ing a wealth of beautiful singing. 
where, her homecoming tour of the season just énded proved In Buffalo, The Enquirer said: “Galli-Curci returns and 
astounding. An account of that tour tells itself completely scores triumph.” In Memphis, the Commercial Appeal 
in descriptive lines quoted from the mass of reviews re stated: “Galli-Curci charms enraptured throng.” In Pitts- 
ceived. Of the opening concert of her New York season, burgh, The Sun declared: “The vast building was occu- 
where she made thirteen subsequent appearances, the New pied in every seat; the stage was called into requisition.” 
York Times said “Three hundred persons on the stage The Milwaukee Journal announced: “Galli-Curci has night 
and in the orchestra pit increased the capacity crowd that of glory; six thousand hear her in concert at the Audi- 
rippled constantly with applause.” torium.” The Detroit Free Press said: “Famous soprano's 

Four concerts were given by her during the winter in recital attended by record audience.” The Cincinnati En- 

ticago. Regarding the first, the Tribune stated: “Galli- quirer remarked: “A voice like that of Galli-Curci, who 
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RATA PRESENT 


‘*PIANIST OF RE-ENGAGEMENTS’’ 
“Emphatically an artist of whom we have had not near enough.”—Louisville Herald Post. 
“Rare intelligence and brilliancy. Depth and fervor of expression.”—Albany Times Union. was heard by a large audience in Music Hall last night, is 
“Her position among the truly great cannot be questioned. . . . An unbeatable combi- as rare as a June day—and as beautiful.” In, Tampa, the 


. ° iy ° .< ” ee ° Telegraph reported: ‘Galli-Curci sways Tampa in brilliant 
nation, Rata Présent and the Chicago Little Symphony.”—-Memphis Commercial Appeal. Scan ks inetes Cie ‘Tiaes aamouaa: “Ae 


Galli-Curci night. Many stand to hear soprano. Traffic 
SEASON 1926-27 NOW BOOKING jam delays recital. Fourteen encores given ps enthusiastic 
MANAGEMENT Rata Priésent, Hotel Ansonia, New York, or National Music League, Steinway Hall, New York audience. 

These are but a few of the cities thus proclaiming Galli- 
Curci. Her welcome home was just as thrilling everywhere 
she sang. At Houston, San Antonio, Minneapolis, Wash 
ington, D. C., Rochester, Hartford, Orlando, St. Peters 


burg, Birmingham, Providence, and at a multitude of other 
points it proved but a repetition. 


(Pronounced RAIN-YES) Vreeland Has “Magnificent Voice” 
‘ From April 18 to May 14 Jeannette Vreeland fulfilled 
Vocal Instructor and Coach an engagement as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, singing in concerts in Minnesota, Kansas, South 
Dakota and Missouri. “She is one of our most satisfactory 
native vocal artists; and the pleasure of any audience that 
hears her is assured,” James Davies wrote of her appear- 
ance with the orchestra in Minneapolis. The Aberdeen 
(S. D.) Morning American reported that “Not in years, 
. if ever, has anyone sung more charmingly here. Her voice 
aymon -0On- a e @ ago aine is magnificent; and her personality is such that she com 
’ mands and holds the attention of her audience by sheer force 
(Middle of June to Middle of September) and charm.” While the Evening News of the same place 
added happily “Of all that contributes to the joy of music 
the singer has abundance. To her glorious soprano voice 
are added beauty and charm, and her generous disposition 
was happy compliment to the urge of the audience for 
more and more.” 


© Marcia Stein 
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New York Studio, 135 West 80th St. Events at the Cornish School 
(Middle of September to Middle of June) Things have been very busy at the Cornish School during 


the closing months of the school year. The May events 
began with the eleventh annual Dance Festival presented by 
Sylvia Tell and the Cornish Dancers. After that came on 
May 13, 14, and 15 the jollification of the year, known as 
the Cornish Follies, presented with notable success by pupils 
of the Cornish School of the Theater. On May 17, Peter 


CARA SAPIN, Concert and Ora- Meremblum, violinist, head of a ng department, gave 


a recital, and the following day Klamm, Ivan Knox, 


torio Contralto, is the head of the Dorothy Russell, Cora Hartman, George Davis, Margaret 


McCulloch Lang and Dorothea Hopper gave a program of 


Vocal Department of the Louisville special interest from the works of — American nag 08 2 


= inttele John Alden Carpenter and Charles Griffes 
(inscription) To Joseph Regnens, My Teacher and : : he students of Genevieve Taylor gave a Folk Dance Festi 
Friend, Host Sincerely, Cana Sarin Conservatory of Music. a Wade Same ayer k aedee sundetek ox. 9G tee 
CARA SAPIN, Contraito, ‘A Regneas Artist.” s 1 An acti se immer re. : T 11 the gradua 
(Prima Donna of former Boston Opera Co.) school. n active summer session wi follow e gradua 
an 
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Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 
Dear Mr. Proschowsky— February 23, 1923. 
Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my os of your thorough understanding 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 
and use new beauties in my own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 
students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 

















GALLI-CURCI 


Phone Endicott 0139 
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The Goldman Concert Schedule 


As announced in last week's issue of the MusicaL Courier, 
thanks to the generosity of Mr. and Mrs, Daniel Guggen- 
heim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim, twenty addi- 
tional concerts will be given this summer by the Goldman 
Concert Band, making a total of seventy in all, forty on the 
campus of New York University and thirty on the Mall in 
Central Park. These additional concerts were given at the 
invitation of the Mayor, and the following statement in_re- 
gard to them was issued last week from the Mayor's office: 

“The Mayor is pleased to announce that the invitation 
which he extended to members of the Guggenheim family 
to give some of the Goldman Band Concerts on the Mall 
in Central Park has been accepted, the first concert there 
to be given on Tuesday evening, June’ 15, following the 
opening concert of the season at New York University on 
Monday, June 14. 

“In order to comply with the Mayor’s suggestion, it has 
been necessary to increase the number of concerts from 
fifty to seventy, and a rearrangement of the schedule will 
be made to provide for forty concerts to be given on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday evenings on the 
campus at New York University, and thirty concerts to be 
given on Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday evenings on the 
Mall in Central Park. This change of plan is made with 
the hearty approval and cooperation of Chancellor Brown, 
who has done so much to make the concerts at New York 
University a marked success. 

“The programs will again include the music of’ most of 
the classical and modern masters, and there will be numerous 
vocal and instrumental soloists. The band will number 
sixty musicians and will have practically the same person- 
nel which has made the organization so popular. 

“With these two large series of concerts at New York 
University and in Central Park they will now be accessible 
to people from all parts of Greater New York and _ the 
suburbs. A vast unseen audience will enjoy many of the 
concerts this season, inasmuch as arrangements have been 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 

Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 

People’s Choral Union of Boston—$100 for part 
song, mixed voices, with piano accompaniment, ten 
minutes in performance. Open to American citizens. 
Address inquiries to Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 405 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 
choral (three or four parts) open to American citi- 
zens. Manuscripts must be received by December 1, 
1926. For further information address Mrs. H. L. 
nn Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 for 
symphony or symphonic poem; $1,000 for instrumental 
work written for personnel of N. Y. Chamber Music 
Society, not to exceed twenty minutes performance ; 
$500 for three part chorus for women’s voices; $200 
for trio (violin, cello, piano) ; $100 for cello solo; 
$100 for song; $100 for harp solo. Open to American 
composers. Competition closes October 1, 1926. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Mrs. Charles Cooper, Ass’t Chair- 
man of American Composers, Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more, 

National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
solo, chamber music including harp, or symphonic 
poem for solo harp and orchestra; to be sent bearing 
motto on outside of sealed envelope, before December 
15, 1926, to the Association headquarters, 315 West 
79th Street, New York City. 

Francesco Daddi Summer School—Two Vocal 
Scholarships free from June 14 to September 4. Ex- 
amination on June 7, 1926. Address Mr. Daddi, 720 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Swift and Company—$100 for setting to one of two 
poems, supplied upon request, composed for male 
chorus, offered to United States resident. Manu- 
scripts must be in before September 15. For poem 
and further instructions address D. A. Clippinger, 
617 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Bookfellows Prize—$25 for sonnet on musical sub- 
ject. Contest from May 1 to October 1. Further 
particulars obtained from Mrs. Flora W. Seymour, 
1217 East 53rd Street, Chicago, III. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships: Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical College, 
Chicago, III. 

Century Theater Club—$2,000 for play of three or 
more acts by American author, manuscripts to be for- 
warded orca sg 1, 1927. For further informa- 
tion address Esther L. Leigh, 697 Wést End Ave., 
New York City. 

North Shore Festiv@ Ass’n.—$500 for cantata for 
children’s voices with orchestral accompaniment or 
$300 with piano accompaniment—open to American 
Citizens. Compostions to be submitted before Novem- 
ber 1, 1926. For further particulars addres; J. H. 
Hilton, Davis St. and Sheridan Rd., Evanston, III. 

National Opera Club of America—$1,000 cash 
offered for a female voice of outstanding quality. In 
addition, a hearing at the Metropolitan Opera House 
will be given, if the winner aspires to the operatic 
stage and is equipped for such an audition. Address 
Pres. Baroness Von Klenner, 1730 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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made to broadcast them through the courtesy of Station 
WEAF and its chain of stations. The concerts are free and 
no tickets of admission are required. All concerts start 
promptly at 8.30. 

“This entire series of seventy concerts is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry 
Guggenheim to the people of New York.” 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Notes 


A concert was given under the direction of Frank La 
Forge at The Educational Alliance, New York City, May 
23. Flora Bell, coloratura, opened ‘the program with Caro 
Nome, from Rigoletto, accompanied by Hilda Holpeer. 
Again Miss Bell displayed the flexibility and beauty of her 
voice. She also gave a delightful rendition of Storielle del 
bosco Viennese by Strauss-La Forge. Richard Miller, 
basso, was heard in a group of English songs and revealed 
a rich voice which he uses intelligently. Miss Holpeer 
played his accompaniments and Miss Bell’s in fine style. 
Laura MacNichol, who possesses a lyric soprano voice 
of lovely quality, and has a charming stage presence, won 
her audience immediately with her offerings. Miss Mac- 
Nichol had the able assistance of Wanda Alexander at the 


piano, Elizabeth Andres gave a group of miscellaneous 
songs accompanied by Myrtle Alcorn, Miss Andres has 
a contralto voice of beauty and wide range. Miss Alcorn 


furnished artistic accompaniments, Charles King, pianist, 
was heard in a group of solos in — displayed well 
technic and t 
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panied by R. C. Geisselmann, Miss Altpeter has a voice 
of beautiful quality and she sings with a thorough under- 
standing of the text. Manlio Ovidio, baritone, gave a mixed 
group including Frank La Forge’s Io paso la vida. Mr 
Ovidio’s voice is large, of excellent quality and wide range, 
but smooth and even throughout the registers and he sings 
with intelligence. Gil Valeriano, tenor, who has appeared 
at this hall before, was given an ovation and he responded 
by giving a group of songs in his usual delightful manner. 
Alice Vaiden gave good support. During the course of the 
program the artists were obliged to give numerous en- 
cores. 

Two young artists, Flora ag and Gil Valeriano, broad 
cast the program from the La Forge Bertimen Studios on 
May 22. Both of the singers were in good voice, and 
when such is the case their work is always a source of 
great enjoyment, Grace Bowden played two groups of 
piano solos with a firm and crisp tone, Hilda Holpeer and 
Alice Vaiden furnished artistic accompaniments, 

Flora Bell was the assisting artist at a concert given by the 
People’s Chorus at Town Hall, New York, May 27. Miss 
Bell’s voice is of beautiful quality, unusual range and very 
flexible. Miss Holpeer gave her good support at the piano. 
Both yong artists are pupils of Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
Bertimen. 


Reuter Engaged for Susquehanna University 
Rudolph Reuter has just been engaged for a concert on the 











photograph told us nothing and her too youthful 


face did not give promise of an artist of first order, 
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the part of Mimi last night in 
She 


a manner 


praise, has a beautiful voice, 


developed interpretative y. The next artist course at Susquehanna University (Penn.). He will 
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She made her debut, and proved herself the great 
artist she is right from the first duet with Gigli. Her 
voice may not be large, but she knows how to sing, 


Her phrasing is good and she played the part of Mimi 
young, I do not 
not——neither 


deliciously, It is true she is very 
know whether she is twenty or 
does the publice—but they knew how to applaud her 


after the duet in the first act (of which I have spoken 


over 


before), also after the duet in the third act. She 
sang both duets to perfection. 

“In the fourth act, the singer in her illness and 
death bed proved herself a great actress. The con- 


traction of her lips showed the depth of her pain, 
In the sea of life—the Mimis show it—each 
IW is more bitter than the last. Queena Mario 
! pares the public for the effect dreamed of by Muger 
Puccini in the The 
garret of Rodolfo occurs early 


wave 
pre- 
i in his novel and by Opera. 
i death of Mimi in the 

the hour in which the 
(Jueena 


at dawn, at houses seem to 
i acquire strange ghostly forms, Mario with 
i her expression, her gestures, the cold light of eternity 
| which seemed to illumine her whole being and which 
the superb orchestra directed by the Papi, 
interpreted so well, produced that same ghostly sen- 





superb 


sation, 


8 “She was well supported by all—by Gigli, who 
was acclaimed by his faithful public; by a charming 
! Musette by Mildred; by Basiola—as well as Lazzari 
as a magnificent Colline, making of a singer so little 
advertised, in her first star whose 
irradiations shall cross Somewhat 


appearance, a 


the Continent. 
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excellent school of singing, and she interpreted her 


She sang admirably 
duet of the first | 
and in the quartet, She 
her singing La 
Boheme obtained a new triumph for the Opera Com 


with unequalled ability. 


‘Mi chiamano Mimi’ 


role 
well in in the 
act, and in ‘Mimi io son’ 
was long applauded for excellent 
pany which is at present at our principal theatre.” 
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lection of 
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public, notwithstanding 
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other famous divas who have sang 


role 


cess, She sang her part successfully with her sweet 
and well timbred voice, and altho she had to sing 
with a tenor of such vocal faculties as Gigli, she was 


in perfect accord and gained much applause.” 


Diario Espanol—Manuel Garisoain. 


“Queena Mario who appeared yesterday for the 


first time before the publie of Havana in the charm 
ing role of Mimi, is a lyric soprano and has a very 
sweet voice; she sings with artistry and finesse. Her 


but it 


who 


voice is not of large volume is managed with 
great The 


young won over the 


mastery. artist appears to be very 
first She 
and played well the part 
the 
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audience from the act. 
is also an excellent actress 
and set 
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Don Basilio is hardly the center 
opera turns. It was, however, in the Co 
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pecially lighting (the house lights had to 
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t year; there was Charles Hackett, who 
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liapin was immense, of course, but in 
vith Boito’s dullness he finally and in 
Not even a Chaliapin will make that 
opera—live. There was only Chaliapin’s name 
ind nothing but Chaliapin on the stage 
Marguerite was ineffectual 
Margaret Sheridan as Mimi, was 
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season” quota of recitals, though 
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has been heard at Albert Hall in 
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1¢ Queen's Hall with his usual suc 
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a house 
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Wildermann Institute Graduation 
York, was well filled, June 9, at the 
raduation exercises of the Wildermann 
Allied Yetta Sanntorzic began 
ith expressive playing of Schumann's romance 
lowed by Kathleen Bowen, who showed con- 
vrament in Chopin's ballad in A flat major 
well with the Liszt Rigoletto fantasia 
Briglia, violinist, displayed good tone 
Sakura (Oriental) and Chiquita 
1 Petranich made effect with the second 
sodie, and Sara Goodman played with good 
F minor fantasia. Constance Smith, the 
hited a bright and high soprano voice, with 
enunciation, in Schumann's Dedication, 
Open Secret. Mildred Behlen has talent 
| earnestness, as displayed in movement I of the Emperor 
certo, Miss Wildermann at the second piano. Men 
shni’s trio in D minor, for piano and strines (first 
pleasantly performed by Sara Goodman, 
Stern. Miss Goodman and Rose- 
Lillard played excellent accompaniments 
After the music the graduates all came to the platform 
ind were and, following a very sensible address by 
Miss Wildermann, were handed their certificates, diplomas, 
and trophies. After this, Dalcroze Eurythmics were 
graceful Mercedes King, a voung girl of 
unconscious grace. Diploma winners 
were: (Department of piano), Post Graduate Course, Sara 
(Goodman and Sister Imelda Tempfli: Senior Course, Mildred 
Behlen. Jane Petranich, Ange Rizzo, Yetta Sanntorzic, 
Sister M. Berchmans Cooney, Sister M. Concepta McClorey ; 
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Intermediate Course, Kathleen Bowen, Sister M. Augustine 
Ryder, Sister M. De ‘Lourdes Donlan, Sister M. Patrick 
Little; (Third Year Theory, Harmony, History Certificate), 
Mildred Behlen, Sara Goodman, Mrs. Curtis E, Neumann, 
Jane Petranich, Ange Rizzo, Bernice Rosner, Yetta Sanntor- 
zic, Sister Imelda Tempfli; (Second Year Theory and Har- 
mony Certificate), Kathleen Bowmen, Elsa Kaestel, Ethel 
Rochford, Irene Walker, Sister M. Augustine Ryder, Sister 
M Jerchmans Cooney, Sister M. Concepta McClorey, 
Sister M. De Lourdes Donlan, Sister M. Imelda Tempfli 
and Sister M. Patrick Little. 


Clarence E. Cramer Manager of Cincinnati 
Zoo Opera Company 


Clarence E. Cramer, heretofore well known as a Chicago 
artist-manager, has entered the operatic field. He has un 
dertaken the task of producing an eight weeks’ season of 
grand opera at the Cincinnati Zoo, opening June 20. 

“Grand opera companies will be made according to. the 
managers who can successfully operate them,” is the verdict 


CLARENCE E. CRAMER 

will look with 
therefore 
Cramer's 


of Guilio Gatti-Cazazza. The musical public 
interest upon the Cincinnati Zoo Opera season 
for more than the success of the artists Mr 
first move was to surround himself with a technical staff of 
the right standards. He first placed Isaac Van Grove with 
the company as musical director, and Louis G. Raybaut as 
stage director 

The musical world first heard of Mr. Cramer six years 
ago when he went to Chicago from Rackford (Ill) and 
started at the bottom by selling small town lyceum courses 
for the Mutual Lyceum and Chautauqua System. He was 
born, and spent his early life, at Fostoria, Ohio; received 
his high school education at the Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio, and graduated from the University of Wiscon 
sin at Madison, in 1917, with the B. A. degree. He then 
spent a year and a half in the army. 

For three successive summers he managed chautauquas on 
the Mutual de luxe circuits, and received first hand knowl- 
edge night after night as to what the American people de 
sired in musical entertainment. The president of the Mutual, 
Frank A. Morgan, classed him as the “star” superintendent- 
manager of their entire five circuits, as well as their “star” 
salesman in a sales force of eighty-five people. The man- 
aging of grand opera is not unlike managing a chautauqua, 
except in the size of the task. 

After spending a year in the employ of Harry Culbert- 
son, artist manager, in the fall of 1922 Mr. Cramer entered 
business for himself. Among the artists whose services 
he has booked in concert are Luella Melius, the Adolph 
Solm Ballet, Senor Don José Mojica, Kathryn Browne, 
Moissaye Boguslawski, Cecile de Horvath, Edouard Cotreuil, 
Imperial Male Quartet, Alma Peterson, Georges Baklanoff, 
Lucien Muratore, Riccardo Martin and Forrest Lamont. 

His first interest in producing opera was in three exten- 
sive tours of a group of stars from the Chicago Civic Opera 
in The Secret of Suzanne. These productions were both 
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artistic and profitable. He next assembled a full sized grand 
opera company for Detroit and Columbus, Ohio. 

am going into grand opera producing,” says Mr. 
Cramer, “first, because | enjoy it, and, second, to create 
greater interest in the artists whose services I am manag- 
ing. I have engaged for Cincinnati many artists not under 
my own management in order to give the Cincinnati people a 
complete company of high standard, only using my own 
artists where they can actually fit into the season. 

“The Metropolitan and Chicago Civic opera companies de- 
mand thorough routine of all artists for leading roles. There 
is almost no place in America open to young artists to 
secure this routine. There are hundreds of embryonic 
Galli-Curci’s, Raisa's and Muratores in America, but they 
will never develop except by placing reponsibilities upon 
them. 

“The Cincinnati Zoo Opera, however, is not a kindergar- 
den, but a genuinely worth while opera company, as anyone 
can see by examining the prospectus elsewhere in this issue 
of the Musica, Courter. We have secured some of the 
finest young voices in existance, but during the season each 
will receive an opportunity long desired which we deem 
them prepared for, but which they would not receive in the 
bigger companies to which they belong without first secur- 
ing experience in the roles elsewhere.” 


Harold Cutler Gives Novel Radio Program 

Harold Cutler, violinist, gave a novel entertainment over 
the radio (WOR), on June 7, when he presented an entire 
program of serenades of various countries. Among the 
numbers were serenades by Schubert, Pierne, Drigo, Kreisler 
and Valdez. Mr. Cutler is a prominent musician of West 
chester County, having appeared repeatedly in Mount 
Vernon and Yonkers. He will make his New York debut 
the latter part of October, at Acolian Hall. 


SAILINGS 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 

Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Zeisler (Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler) sailed for Europe on June 10, to be gone until the 
latter part of October. They will spend six weeks in the 
Scandinavian countries, including a cruise to the North 
Cape, three weeks motoring in Germany, two weeks at the 
Salzburg festival, and a month in Vienna. There they will 
attend the unveiling of a monument to Theodore Leschetizky, 
the work of the celebrated Viennese sculptor, Fritz Zerritsch, 
the fund for which has been contributed by pupils of the 
master, principally of American nationality or residence. 
The committee consists of Paderewski, president; Mrs. 
Zeisler, secretary, and Gabrilowitsch, treasurer 


. Josef Hofmann 

Josef Hofmann sailed on June 5, on the Majestic and will 
open his summer season in London on June 18. He will 
return early in October, and begin his tour in Detroit, ap- 
pearing in New York in mid-winter. 


Mildred Dilling 
Mildred Dilling sailed May 22 on the French Liner, Paris 
The present is Miss Dilling’s tenth trip to Europe, where 
she goes to fulfill return engagements in London, Paris and 
The Hague, after which she will go to the Normandy coast 
to prepare for her next season's concerts in this country. 


Mieczyslaw Miinz 
Mieczyslaw Muinz, pianist, sailed for Europe, June 12, 
on the Paris. While abroad he will give a number of 
recitals in Poland, make a short tour in Spain, and play 
several times in Paris. He returns to America in the early 
fell to begin his fifth consecutive season here under Haensel 
& Jones, with a recital at Carnegie Hall on October 22. 


Lester Donahue 

Lester Donahue, pianist, who has just left for Paris and 
London, where he expects to appear in recital, playing the 
piano in which the inventions of John Hays Hammond, Jr., 
are embodied, will be under the management next season 
of Aaron Richmond, of Boston, Mass. Mr. Donahue, play- 
ing this same piano, had no less than twelve appearances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra last winter, besides re- 
citals in some of the largest cities in the country. 


Martha D. Willis 
Martha D. Willis, lecturer and teacher of piano, will sail 
on June 23 to spend the summer in Europe. She plans to 
visit some musical centers, look over new material, and have 
interviews with musical authorities 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Burrato, N. Y.—Under Clara J. Knoll the Guild of Allied 
Arts presented an enjoyable program in the Grosvenor Li- 
brary Music Room, the participants, Adaline Ritter-Wilson, 
soprano; Edward E. Reitz, violinist, and Clara J. Knoll, 
accompanist, being enthusiastically received and heartily en- 
cored tor the excellence of their performance. 

At the annual meeting of the Twentieth Century Club 
Mrs. George H. Critchlow, chairman of the music com- 
mittee, presented Jan Wavel Wolanek, violimist, and Beth 
Bowman, pianist, in a short program which was greatly en- 
joyed. 

the Wednesday morning musicale, May 19, was held at 
the home of Ethyol McMuilen, the program being given by 
Mrs. Ulrich, contralto; Mrs. Stranahan, mezzo-soprano ; 
Mrs. Tullis, soprano; Mrs. Dempsey and Miss Wilson, 
pianists, 

The last meeting of the season of the American Artists 
Club was held in the Hotel Buffalo, May 19, the program 
being given by Dorothy Curry, Anita Ruppel and irene 
Wolt, sopranos; Mildred Weber Conshafter, pianist; Har- 
old Pattenden, tenor; Ethyol McMullen, Mrs. Henry Dun- 
man and De Witt C. Garretson, accompanists ; Mollie Mac- 
Donald Stockwell, reader. 

Participants in previous meetings of the American Artists 
Club were Ruth Culliton, pianist; Walter Ackerman, vio- 
linist; Elizabeth Ackerman, pianist; Maurine Snyder, 
mezzo-soprano; Harriet Shire, soprano; Ethyol McMullen, 
accompanist ; Malcolm Brook, tenor ; Gertrude Zimmerman, 
soprano; Charlotte Webster, accompanist ; two-piano groups 
by Mildred P. Kelling and Julia Jennings. 

An interesting piano recital, called Musical Fantasia, 
written by Thalia E. Tefft, played by her pupils and under 
the stage direction of Alida White, was presented by Miss 
Tefft in the Parish House of the First Unitarian Church 
before an enthusiastic audience. 

Ethlyn Brooker Hood played a group of piano soli for 
the D. A. R. meeting recently, and acted as efficient accom- 
panist for the Willard Filmore graduation exercises, also 
for the concert of the American Legion at Hotel Statler. 

Frances Engle Wessersmith has been receiving congratu- 
lations from her many friends for the success of her latest 
waltz song, That May Time Kiss, which has just been pub- 
lished and won immediate popularity. The lyrics of the 
song are by Robert Doran. 

Henry Hoffman, pianist-teacher, concluded a week’s suc- 
cessful engagement at the Elmwood Theater, playing be- 
fore large audiences in comparison recitals with the Duo- 
Art reproducing piano. 

Joseph Phillips, baritone, accompanied by Robert Huf- 
stader, pleased the members and guests of the Daughters of 
1812 meeting with a delightful group of songs. 

Pupils of Ella B. Snyder, vocal teacher, have organized a 
women’s ensemble under the direction of Julian Caster. 
Mona Rose, soprano (Snyder pupil), is the newly engaged 
soprano at the North Presbyterian Church, of which Law- 
rence H, Montague is organist. 

Anita Ruppel (Spire pupil) has been engaged as solo 
soprano at the Delaware-Asbury Methodist Church. 

Arthur King Barnes, baritone soloist at Temple Beth 
Zion, has been engaged as soloist at First Presbyterian 
Church, Lockport. 

Diana Dipson, thirteen-year-old violinist of Batavia, who 
recently made a successful appearance as soloist with the 
Rubinstein Chorus under R. Leon Tricks’ direction, gave a 
recital at the State School for the Blind in Batavia. 

Among those participating in the Hotel Statler and Hotel 
Lafayette musicales of recent date were George Fleming 
Houston, Lillian Veatch Evens, Ruth Burdick Chandler, 
Herman Schultz and orchestra, Amherst Choral Club di- 
rected by Gertrude McTaggart, Hotel Statler Concert En- 
semble, Margaret Blakeslee, Gertrude Hutchinson, Joseph 
Faircloth, Robert Hufstader, Edna Hedrick, Esther Duer- 
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The above pictures show the “Studio on the Mountainside,” 


and the Adirondack ranges. 





the home of the Huss Summer 
one hundred acres of forest and meadow is made attractive by many 
The pictures show (left) the piazza, commanding a lake view, (center) a characteristic pano 
rama, and (right) the fireplace in the studio, surmounted by the symbolic 


OF THE 
HUSS SUMMER 


ON 


Course. The estate of about 


“woodsy” trails and magnificent views of Lake George 


“Flying Victory.” 





stein, Y. W. C. 
Westminster Church Quartet, Laura E. Duerstein, Martha 
Hudson, Arthur I. Bolt, Henry Potter, Gladys Lindsay, 
Ethyol ee Bertha Drescher, Gustav Nelson, Patricia 
Boyle, Edna Zahm and Wendell Keeney. Ada Stettenbenz 
and pupils presented a descriptive program of piano num- 


bers. L. H. M. 


Huss Summer Course Begins 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss are finishing their 
most successful teaching season in their New York studio 
on July 1, and begin their annual summer course at Diamond 
Point on Lake George on July 14. This course is of six 
weeks’ duration, closing on August 25. It is limited in the 
number of students, and is made up of some of the students 
who work with these teachers of piano and voice during the 
regular season, and of young artists and teachers from all 
parts of the courtry who want intensive artistic work 
during the summer. The results achieved by Huss students 
proves that the only approach to a “short cut” in the study 
of music consists in intelligent analytical work and in faith- 
fully following high ideals of perfection. 

Diamond Point offers many amusements and as Mr. and 
Mrs. Huss often join in the hikes, picnics and other jollifica- 
tions with a zest equal to that of their youngest students, 
there is a many-sided contact established and a sympathy 
prevails throughout this summer session which is bound to 
be felt in the most beneficial way by the students. The 
beautiful Lake George Country Club grounds are in 
Diamond Point, and offer golf, tennis, all water sports, as 
well as dances and other social attractions. 

The joint recitals by Mr. and Mrs. Huss are a feature of 
importance in the Lake George season and are frequently 
attended by prominent artists. Other events sponsored by 
this artist couple are the programs in which their gifted 
pupils take part, as well as the receptions they have given 
annually in honor of Metropolit an and foreign artists. 

Jenny Dayton, a prominent teacher of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been enrolled three years at the Huss summer course. 


A. Glee Club directed by Louise E. Sleep, 


Beatrice Dolan also works with Mr. Huss every summet 

she is a leading teacher of piano in Glens Falls, and brings 
her pupils to “The Studio on the Mountainside,” where they 
have criticism lessons with Mr. Huss, conducted on the 
same principles as his critical classes in his New York studio 
Mrs. Huss, too, has had some Southern teachers come for 
the course, bringing a class of pupils with them; this has 
been most satisfactory work, since the visiting teacher, be 
sides studying Mrs. Huss’s methods, has had the oppor 
tunity of seeing a master teacher at work with her own 
pupils, and getting a helpful diagnosis of their needs, as 
well as seeing the cure for their faults applied, and having 


a scheme of work mapped out for each one 


Jules Jordan’s Rip Van Winkle 


Nearly thirty years after its first production, Dr. Jules 
Jordan’s opera, Rip Van Winkle, was again produced in 
three very successful performances by the Peabody Col 
lege of Nashville, Tenn. The company, called the augmented 
ensemble singers of the George Peabody College For 
Teachers, comprised about fifty of the graduate students 
of the college, and was chosen and trained by D. R. Geb 
hard, head of the music department. Mr. Gebhard is an 
experienced teacher and producer of high class operas, and 
his faith and zeal in this work were a tremendous stimulus 
to its success. The principal parts were in the hands of 
capable singers, the chorus was a treat and the general 
setting was adequate and colorful And now Dr. Jordan 
hears from Mr. Gebhard that his opera has been chosen as 
the feature of the drive soon to be launched for the Col 
lege, and that it will be given on an extensive tour \ 
week’s engagement at the Sesqui-Centennial celebration in 
Philadelphia is being arranged, and it is 8 whe particularly 
fitting that Rip Van Winkle should be featured at thi 
position, inasmuch as it is a real y opel ewe opera by a real 


American composer. Providence, R. I., is to he included 
in the itinerary, which is particularly pleasing to Dr. Jordan 
as he has been closely associated with the musical life of 


ihat city for many years 








La Noche 


tery. Her actin 


ered their applause upon he 


last act duets she brought great significance. 


Diario De La Marina 


Axman, 
who sang magnificently the title role. 
and singing with Baron Scarpia, in the Vissi D’Arte 


enthusiastically applauded. 





Tosea, sung last night at the Teatro Nacional, presented by 
de Segurola, served for the debut of the celebrated American 
soprano, Gladys Axman, in the principal role. She possesses 
a voice of delicious timbre and she sings with spirit and mas- 
of Tosca, which reminded us of Maria 
Jeritza, was favorably > 9 ee by the public who show- 


La Axman sang delelouely’ Vissi D’Arte in which she put 
all the soul of the artist and ardent woman. To the first and 


Tosca was the opera selected for the debut of the famous 
artist of the Metropolitan and San Carlo Company, Gladys 
Referring only to the interpretation, it was admir- 
able. Mme. Axman is a soprano of powerful vocal medium 


In the first act in the church scene, in the dramatic acting 
“mor- 
ceaux”’ which she interpreted with singular beauty, she was 
In the duet of the third act she 


AS TOSCA IN HAVANA 


with De Segurola Opera Company 


resource, and according to good tradition The 
singer 


the first act and the scene with Scarpia and gained much 
applause. She sang the Vissi b’Arte with all her heart Her 
singing in the third act, also, in our opinion is worthy of hit 
encomiums In the duets she acted as a real artist and 


in the phrase “lo quella lama” 
of her vocal faculties. The public gave her 
recognition 


La Prensa 

Madame Axman possesses a beautiful voice, extensive and 
sonorous, well adapted to the tessitura of Tosca. 
of singing is most correct. The duet of the first act was im 
peccably sung by Mme 
the Vissi D’Arte, she obtained a triumph and could have 
conceded a “‘bis."’ 


La Lucha 
I found Mme. Axman plastic, tall in stature, and with a face 
capable of much expression, She sang with soul and her voice 


is beautiful. Mine 
Sardou 





applauded 
interpreted with great spirit and beauty her duet in 








she demonstrated the worth 
extraordinary 





Her school 


Axman and gained an ovation In 





Axman understands well the type which 
painted and which was put into opera by Pueecin! 





































































































was admirable also, and In the phrases of the finale her work 
was an accomplishment of the first order. She is a singer 
of positive merit and was most favorably received. 


Heraldo De Cuba : 

Tosca was sung last night at the Teatro Nacional for the 
debut of the celebrated American soprano, Gladys Axman who 
has come to us for the first time after having gained success 
at the Metropolitan and the San Carlo. She has in Floria 
Tosca the romantic and passionate personality of Sardou’s 
favorite type. The music of Puccini adapts itself extra- 
ordinarily to her vocal faculties. 

The interpretation which the eminent American singer gave 
to her difficult. role was notable in every respect. Gladys 
Axman posses: a voice of an agreeable timbre, sonorous, 
of wide range and sweet. Her school of singing is rich in 





In the arias and duets her voice expresses that torment, that 
fatality which is the pole on which the tragic opera revolves 


Let us point out the triumph obtained by the debutante and 
congratulate the company upon having such a jewel in their 
collection of lyrical pearls 
El Pais 

Mme. Axman had a difficult part as Tosca. Coming to us 


with an excellent reputation, she appeared last night at the 
Teatro Nacional, and was given a well deserved homage by 
the public. We listened to Mme. Axman with careful attention 
and we found in her an effective mastery. There are moments 
in which the flexibility and sweetness of her voice remind us 
of the most celebrated artists. Especially in the higher regis 
ter Mme. Axman reaches artistic heights 
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FOSTER TRIO ENTERTAINS 
AT G. F. W. C. CONVENTION 


FAY 


More Than Two Thousand Delegates at Biennial Meeting 
in Atlantic City Enjoy Unique Program 

Lantic City, N. J The May 31 was an oc 
1 of triumph r the Fay Foster Trio, chosen by the 
: s Clubs to furnish the music for Dec- 
International Relations night, and the 
meeting of the biennial convention 
task. Songs—in 
many different 
France, Italy, England, Ire 
ind, German Mexico and the Latin countries of South 

! of representation, and they 
and while all 
were different. 


evening ol 


Day evening 

1] ' tant 
generally wnportan 
the trio had a responsible 
ackneyed—ot so 


and de lic ate 
ting, beautiful, and unh 
| | Sry 


ntries were needed 


erica, called for the 
| SONS, 


they 


ed it Many numbers were folk 


the old familiar ring, y ymmehow, 


DI LEO 


ACCORDION SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 











America’s Premier 
Musical Novelty 


FIFTEEN PIANO ACCORDIONS 
PLAYING MUSICAL NUMBERS 
WITH REAL SYMPHONIC HARMONY 


Programs of Unexcelled 
Merit—Arranged 


AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERT TOUR—1926-1927 


FOCA DI LEO 


Musical Director 


THOMAS A. MANNING 


Manager 


455 Jefferson St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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This was puzzling and haunting, and so, 
after the close of the program, Miss Foster 
was sought for an explanation, which she 
graciously gave. 

All the folk songs had been arranged 
in trio form by Miss Foster herself and 
made suitable with accompaniments. This 
furnished the additional charm of novelty 
to the familiar airs, and gave them an un 
usual freshness. There were also original 
songs by Miss Foster, and the program 
was fittingly ended by a patriotic group, all 
of them Miss Foster's compositions, the 
well known and ever beloved war song, 

The Americans Come, being the final 
number. 

The sheer beauty of the musical selec- 
tions would have made an entirely satisfy- 
ing program to a blind person, but the eye 
was also delighted by the beautiful cos- 
tumes, and the good looks of those wear- 
ing them. The white wigs, knee breeches, 
full skirts and beauty patches of the 18th 
century, worn in the first group, were im- 
mensely becoming, and no less so the Span 
ish, Argentine and Mexican dress ot the 
group. The patriotic group was 
presented in evening dress, 

The trio is composed of Fay Foster, 
soprano; Josef Bergé, baritone, and Jean 
Gravelle, bass-baritone. The blend of the 
voices is excellent. The voices of Mr 
Bergé and Mr. Gravelle, though differing 
widely in quality, may still be described by 
the same adjectives, “pleasing, rich and 
sonorous,” while Miss Foster’s “pure sweet 
soprano” soared delightfully above them 

Where each and every number was a joy, 
it seems almost invidious to select any 
single one for especial notice, still Lord 
Rendell, sung probably for the first time 
in duet form by Miss Foster and Mr. Gra 
velle, must be mentioned. The part of the 
mother (Miss Foster), while feelingly and 
pleasingly sung, was of necessity subser 
vient to that of Mr. Gravelle, who dis- 
played in this selection a voice of rare 
beauty and dramatic warmth. The subtle 
distinctions of tone, portraying disgust, 
dignity, weariness, love and rage, were ad- 
mirably expressed. This very difficult selection gave a sense 
of complete satisfaction. 

Particularly enjoyable was Miss Foster’s effective musical 
recitation of Are You For Me or Against Me? (The 
Question of the Flag) and Mr. Bergé’s closing number, The 
Americans Come! was dramatically and feelingly rendered, 
his fine voice being displayed to great advantage in this selec 
tion, which makes great demands upon the singer. 

An opportunity to hear this trio again, under more inti 
mate conditions, where the fine quality of their work will be 
better recognized, is anticipated. F, R. M. 


sec’ mid 


The Erik Satie Festival 

Paris.—An idea of erecting a monument to the memory 
of Erik Satie was launched recently by the Count de Beau 
mont. Immediately a number of friends of the composer 
got together and a festival of his work was given at the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées before an enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative audience. A monument to Satie! He would 
have been the first to laugh at the idea with his contempt 
for anything official, However, he would, without doubt, 
have understood the impulse of his many friends to try to 
make amends for the years during which he was sneered 
at and misunderstood. 

The gala performance centered around the first audition 
of an opera for marionnettes, Geneviéve de Brabant, libret- 
to by Lucien Daudet. The legend was first read by Ed- 
ouard Ferras, the interpretation being left to Madame 
Jane Bathori and M. Bourdin of the Opéra-Comique. -The 
appearance of every character was preceded by a march 
always on _the same theme as in Moussorgsky’s 
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THE FAY FOSTER TRIO 

music is charming in its simplicity 
and freshness, and the marionnettes, cleverly costumed and 
animated, were admirably suited to the subject. 

This performance was followed by two hitherto unknown 
orchestral suites: En Habit de Cheval and Grimaces, the 
last being a part of Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté. The two 
ballets, Relache and Mercure were also given, though they 
have been made familiar by the Diaghileff ballet, as well as 
the Jack in the Box. An afternoon of Satie’s music brought 
out its sincerity and emotionalism, and made clear the 
affinity between him and Debussy, who in fact orchestrated 
Satie’s Deux Gymnopédies. The whole was a_ touching 
tribute to the memory of a talented composer. N. de B. 


d'une Exposition. The 


Mario Chamlee Returns from Europe 


Mario Chamlee, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, returned June 7 on the S. S. Leviathan, having com- 
pleted a vacation in France and Italy and a short operatic 
season, under the baton of Artur Bodanzky at Baden-Baden, 
Germany. Mr. Chamlee, accompanied by his wife, mother 
and Mario, Ir., will rest for two weeks on his New England 
estate at Wilton, Conn., before going westward to join the 
Ravinia Opera ¢ ‘ompany for his fourth season. 

In France the Chamlees visited the battlefields on which 
the tenor saw service during the war, making a special trip 
to the church at Ville Neuve where he often sang to the 
soldiers. He also visited Mme. Chantal, an old French 
woman now in her eighty-cighth year, in whose back yard 
he was privileged to sleep at that time, and the reunion, 
according to the Chamlees, was a touching one. 

After his Ravinia season Mr. Chamlee will make an ex- 
tensive concert tour which will not bring him back to the 
Metropolitan until the middle of December. 


Katherine iliemann Studio Recital 


On April 18, Estelle Engel, coloratura soprano, sang an 
interesting program to an enthusiastic audience at the spa- 
cious Bellamann studios at 200 West 57th Street. Miss 
Engel displayed a flexible voice of wide range and great 
natural beauty which she uses with utmost taste and dis- 
cretion. Her singing was invested with charm and intelli- 
gence. The attractive program was made up of songs of 
Schumann, Brahms, Erich Wolff, Bemberg, Valverde, Cyril 
Scott and a final group by American composers, including 
songs by Kramer, Lawson, Carpenter and Ives. 

Assisting on the program, a young pianist from the South, 
Judson League, played a Chopin Polonaise and a Moskowski 

waltz, with authority and artistic sensitivity. The audience 
was warm in its approval of both young artists. 

This is the fifth of a series of Sunday afternoon recitals 
being given by pupils of Mrs. 3ellamann. 


French Honor American Violinist 

The Ecole Normale de Musique in Paris has appointed an 
official representative in the United States for the con- 
venience of the numerous students who intend to join the 
violin classes of Messrs. hes eam and Ysaye. All prospec- 
tive violin pupils for the Parisian Academy have to pass an 
examination by Bernard Sinsheimer, on whom this honor 
was conferred to represent the Academy in the United 
States. This method of examination will prevent many 
disappointments to those who undertake the trip abroad, 
only to be rejected when applying for admission in Paris. 





JOSEF ROSENBLATT 


ON TOUR 
Personal Representative: LEO ROSENBLATT, 50 West 120th Street, New York City 
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Dr. J. Lewis Browne Honored 


A singular honor has been bestowed upon Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne, prominent organist and composer, by the Catholic 
Church in making him the official organist of the Euchar- 
istic Congress, which meets in Chicago from June 20 to 24. 



































DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 

It is estimated that over one million visitors from all parts 
of the world will journey to the Windy City to attend this 
important event. Dr. Browne has not only distinguished 
himself as a composgr and organist, but he has also been 
director for many years of the choir of St. Patrick’s Church 
in Chicago, and has made of it one of the most, prominent 
church choirs in that city. 


Katherine Bellamann Presents Pupil 
p 


Katherine Jellamann presented Estelle Engel in the fifth 
of a series of studio recitals at her studio on May 23. Miss 
Engel has a beautiful soprano voice of exceptional range 
and flexibility. She brings to her singing a personality of 
unusual charm, an stage presence, and an intelligent 
conception of her songs. He program included five of the 
Schumann Dichterliebe, Sibella’s Girometta, Val Verde’s 
Clavelitos, Jemberg’s a dagsand and Fauns, Scott’s Water- 


easy 
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lily, Kramer's Swans, and Kramer’s arrangement of When 
I Was Seventeen. Careful teaching was evident in matters 
of placement, diction, and phrasing. 


Anastasha Rabinoff Busy Before Sailing 


Anastasha Rabinoff, dramatic soprano of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, will sail for Europe the latter part of 
July. Originally she planned to sail on July 3, but her en- 
gagement to sing the role of Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana three times during the week of July 4 with the Cin- 
cinnati Civic Opera Company, and an appearance with the 
Cincinnati Opera Orchestra, July 9, necessitated the change 
in her sailing date. Although Miss Rabinoff's destination 
is Milan, Italy, where she will study with Italian masters 
and prepare some new operatic roles as well as sing in some 
of the leading opera houses in Rome, Venice, Naples and 
Milan, she will also spend a while in Vienna, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Paris, and probably Brest-Litovsk, her native town 
in Russia. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Miss Rabinoff planned to 
rest up a bit from her busy season before sailing, it seems 
that she will continue her activities until almost the day 
she sails. In addition to the many engagements previously 
announced she has recently filled the following new ones: 
May 12, grand ballroom of Palmer House, Chicago, auspices 
Willing Mothers’ Woman's Club; 17, joint recital, Chicago; 


20 and 21, Maywood (Ill.); 30, Studebaker Theater, Chi 
cago; June 10, Madison (Wis.). On June 24 she will be 
heard at the Cameo Salon, Chicago, and on June 26 she will 


Prior to sailing she will be presented 
in concert by the Graphic Arts Club of Philadelphia, in its 
clubhouse, which is sponsored by the well known philan 
thropist and art patron, Samuel Fleisher, of that city. 

Although Miss Rabinoff is kept very busy, she never 
theless finds time to put in many hours each week coaching 
new roles with Maestro Dino Bigalli, coach of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. 


leave for Cincinnati. 


John Coates Singing in London 


The series of song recitals given by John Coates at the 
New Chenil Galleries, which began last April and will last 
into July, is one of the features of the present London 
musical season. The second recital took place on May 13, 
the same day that saw the end of the general labor strike. 
Although the traffic was still a subject for pessimists to 
gloat over, the fact did not daunt the enthusiasm of the 
ardent Coates followers who flocked to hear their favorite 
tenor in a program of modern English love songs. As for 
John Coates, he was triumphantly himself, if possible, ex- 
celling past performances. The tenor is returning to this 
country next season for his third visit. The recital of 
a and Festive songs, which he was to give in New 
York last December but was obliged to cancel owing to his 
ship’s delay, will be given this season in the Town Hall on 
December 28. 


Carmen Given at Denison University 


sizet’s Carmen was given in concert 
University, Granville, Ohio, for the twenty-first annual 
spring festival on May 22. The University orchestra, 
augmented by players from Columbus and Zanesville, fur- 
nished the accompaniment. Lorna Doone Jackson was Car- 
men, and brought to the part the experience of her many 


form at Denison 
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performances in the opera and also her recent coaching with 


Calve in France. Giuseppe Martino-Rossi was Escamillo 
and Oliver Stewart, Don Jose, both of New York. Reba 
Jury, a former graduate of the University now studying 
with Jeanotte, was Micaela. Other members of the cast 
were Kenneth Ullman, Nina Shepard, Allieret Morrow, 
Russell Bergold and Albert Thum. Karl Eschman con- 


ducted. The new Gymnasium at Denison was used for the 
first time at this festival and proved an excellent place 
acoustically for choral pertormances Hitherto, Swasey 


Chapel has been used and last year’s festival performance 


of Franck’s Beatitudes with the Cleveland Orchestra was 
given there. The new Gymnasium will make it possible 
to vary the list of works performed at these festivals to 


include secular works 


Lorenza Cole, Colored Pianist, Makes Debut 
A remarkably interesting debut was made May 31 at 
Memorial Hall, Cincinnati, by Lorenza Cole, colored pianist, 


who quite won her audience as well as the critics by her 
artistic playing. Miss Cole has a beautiful tone, great 






















MME. MARGUERITE MELVILLE 


on the porch of her mc at Wainut Hills, 

Ohio. Mme. Lissniewska, who will shortly begin her an 

nual master class in San Francisco, is head of the piano de 

partment of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

young colored pianist, Lorensa Cole, artist-pupil of 

Lissniewska, recently made a very successful debut in 
Cincuinatt 


LISZNIEWSKA 


Cmemnatt, 


facility of execution and showed dignity, poise and poetry in 


her reading of the entire program. Especially in the slow 
movement of the Schumann G minor sonata there was real 
pathos, while the A flat Polonaise, some Rachmaninoff num: 
bers and the Rhapsody in C major of Dohnanyi gave het 


and virtuosity 

was a pupil of Marie Gashweiler, I 
exponent in Seattle, Washington, until last summer, when 
Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska gave her a scholar 
ship in her San Francisco master class and continued to teach 
her in Cincinnati during the winter. Miss Cole will return 
to Cincinnati next year to work up some new programs with 
Mme. Liszniewska, 
cess in the pianistic 


opportunity to display brilliancy 


Miss Cole esc hetizky 


who predicts for her a tremendous suc 
field. 
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GEORGE LIEBLING 


SENSATIONAL 


SECOND AMERICAN SEASON 


Summer engagements are scheduled during June and July 


in Illinois and adjoining states. 


wish to include an appearance while Mr. Liebling is in the 
vicinity. Recitals and lectures by this world famous pianist 
would be especially desirable in Summer College Courses. 


Write for terms and open dates 


HARRY CULBERTSON, Management 


4832 Dorchester Ave. - 


KIMBALL PIANO{USED 


Welte Mignon (Licensee) Records 
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Other nearby cities may 


- Chicago, Ill. 
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Cities 
In Which 
Schipa 
Sang Last 
Season 
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fo! 


CONCERTS 


WASHINGTON 


(2nd Consecutive Season) 
BALTIMORE 


ROCHESTER 


(2nd Appearance) 


BUFFALO 


(3rd Appearance) 


NEW YORK 
(5 Appearances—During 
Season) 


HARTFORD 
SOUTH BEND 


PHILADELPHIA 


(4th Appearance) 


CLEVELAND 


(3rd Appearance) 


NORMAL 


(IMlineis Normal University) 


PITTSBURGH 


(3rd Consecutive Season) 


MILWAUKEE 


(3rd Consecutive Season) 


TAMPA 


(2 Consecutive Appearances) 


DAYTONA 
BEACH 


(3rd Appearance) 


MEMPHIS 


(2nd Appearance) 

FT. WORTH 
GLOBE (Ariz.) 

EL PASO 


NEW ORLEANS 


(4th Appearance) 
ATLANTA 


JANESVILLE 
( Wis.) 


WINONA LAKE 
(Ind.) 


(2nd Appearance) 


ROCKFORD 


COURIER 
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—lVo More Dale 





Below Are Some Pertinent Reasons for 





PITTSBURGH POST, February 3, 1926 
Tito Schipa is the tenor of tenors; he is of several colors, 
several varieties. His low voice is baritonic and his top is lyric 
when he wishes repression, and Carusoesque when he wishes 
to spread it. He can sing in two or three mediums and he is 
effective in all. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, February 1, 1926 
In his second recital of this season, Mr. Schipa exhibited those 
qualities which have previously enraptured lovers of natural, 
unforced Italian lyricism. His mezzo and head tones carried 
with delicious fluency to the last seat in the balcony. 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, November 24, 1925 
Tito Schipa, of the Chicago Opera Company, and one of the 
finest if not the finest of lyric tenors, was heard in recital, last 
evening at the Metropolitan Opera House. A capacity audi 
ence gave Mr. Schipa an enthusiastic welcome, to which he 
responded very graciously with frequent encores. 


ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT, November 13, 1925 
Schipa has one of the most delectable voices that has been 
vouchsafed to any present day singer; its quality is sheerly 
lovely. And vocally he is admirable; his management of tone 
is worthy of the voice that he has; he sings melody in the long, 
flowing line that a violin plays it. 


BUFFALO NEWS, November 14, 1925 
One of the elect in his mastery of style, the tenor leaves little 
or nothing to be desired in his delivery of the various lyric 
forms, and the word “‘perfect” is the listener’s invariable re- 
sponse at the close of each interpretation. 


MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL, Feb. 16, 1926 
Range, force, quality and tone are combined in Schipa’s mar- 
velous voice. From the very lowest croon it runs the scale to 
the most forceful expression, filling the great hall with its vol- 
ume. And yet, it is as soft and as sweet as the lullaby a 
mother sings to her babe. At times the magic voice rippled 
along like a babbling brook, then it rolled like a mighty flood, 
sweeping all before it. 


ATLANTA JOURNAL, October 24, 1925 
Rarely does one hear a singer of such poetic and emotional 
utterance. 


VICTOR RECORDS 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, October 19, 1925 
Tita Schipa was up to the end of last season the finest lyric 
tenor in the world, and he is now better than he was then, as 
he proceeded to demonstrate in a song recital at the Audi- 
torium last night. All the gold remains in his voice, but there 
is more voice and it is freer and more elastic. 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL, February 22, 1926 
That a man should be endowed with all the gifts that create 
a great singer, and then be better looking than any of them, 
is sinful extravagance, for no aggregation of human beings can 
withstand such opulence, and therefore the packed house 
worked him to fiddle-strings. 








Pe ath ceed Beginning the Se 
Than Customary, Schipa is A 
Possible Next Season. 


Dates for Season After Next (1927- 





NEW ORLEANS ITEM, October 29, 1925 


His voice is flexible and high, his pianissimo singing clear and 
sustained. There is a touch of roughness that gives his voice 
a quality of tragedy even in his lightest songs. New Orleans 
will remember him as one of the greatest artists that has ever 
appeared here. 





TAMPA DAILY TIMES, February 9, 1926 


With a glorious voice, responsive to his every whim, and a 
thorough knowledge of its use, Tito Schipa proved to a large 
audience at the Centro Austriano last night, just why he is 
called ““The Prince of Recitalists.” 


ST. PAUL NEWS, February 24, 1926 
The manner in which Schipa did his program was faultless. 
He is possessed of a tone that is quite the purest, most flexible, 
smooth and finished we have heard in a long time. 


HARTFORD COURANT, November 16, 1925 
Mr. Schipa showed at once splendid richness of tone, ad- 
mirably clear enunciation and excellence of style. 
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CHICAGO OPERA 
COMPANY 
(Seventh Season) 


(8 Appearances—Chicago) 







(1 Appearance-—Boston) 


(1 Appearance—Cleveland) 


RAVINIA OPERA 
COMPANY 


(Second Season) 





(15 Appearances) 


ich Outstanding Success 





SAN FRANCISCO 
OPERA CO. 


(Second Season) 


















IS ANGELES EXPRESS, October 7, 1925 

Schipa again sang rapturously well. I once called him the 
demigod of bel canto. I do so again, for he sings divinely, and 
like the demigod of the old Greeks is human enough to feel 


(4 Appearances 
San Francisco) 


© BB grief and to touch hearts. hinge aE 
08 ngeles 
ANSAS CITY TIMES, March 6, 1926 
Schipa apparently has an inborn sense of the fitness of things. 
c He does not bellow, rant or sob. His high tones are released _ 
l, 


after a reasonable tenure of office, his attacks are nearly al- 
ways clean and he never forgets to produce a truly good tone 
merely because a badly produced tone frequently escapes 
notice. 









CONCERTS 








in September, Two Weeks Earlier SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN, October 1, 1925 


. 7 He sang it with the suave beauty that is typical of all his CHICAGO 
ay Engaged for Every A ppearance renderings and infused a fervor and passion into it that : 
thrilled the listeners. ‘3 Raatietes 
~ ” TAI la J] = 1 > P 9 la by T 

Are Now Being Booked. SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE, November 17, 1925 ST. PAUL 


Schipa is a great artist. His is the most perfect lyric art heard 
in many years. He combines a most beautiful natural tenor 








SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS, March 9, 1926 voice with an understanding, a technic, a dramatic power FARGO 
d Tito Schipa proved the most charming tenor San Antonio and a deep poetic feeling that is found only in the greatest 
e had ever heard in concert on his first appearance here last operatic artists of the world. His personality is one of rare JOLIET 
s season. Monday evening he performed the unprecedented charm and it is reflected always, as it must be, in the beauty . 1 
r feat of effacing his own previous impression and creating a of his singing. 


KANSAS CITY 


(3rd Consecutive Season) 


new one still more delightful in its place. He is one of the ROCKFORD REGISTER-GAZETTE, Feb. 20, 1926 


rare and remarkable artists whose value is enhanced with 
familiarity. 


4 ASHINGTON TIMES, November 6, 1925 
2 


A voice of surpassing natural beauty, so perfectly placed that 
its spontaneity and freshness are undimmed in a lengthy pro- 
gram, joined to a fine musicianship, perfection of phrasing 


The voice impresses first as light lyric with an ineffable sweet- and tone value and gracious personality are but externals of SAN ANTONIO 

ness. Then he adds to it that glow of the true Italian tempera- the fine artistry of Tito Schipa. (2nd Consecutive Season) 

ment, a bravura of Caruso-like intensity. But foremost, in 

subtle tone quality, one would call Schipa the “perfect lyric N. Y. TIMES, November 2, 1925 wep. 

tenor lover,” so appealing and so warm is his singing of the Mr. Schipa succeeded as few opera singers have done in com ALEXANDRIA 

lyric opera roles. passing not only so many languages but also their divergent (Louisiana State College) 
. LEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, November 28, 1925 musical styles, from popular lyric to classic lieder and oratorio. 


Mr. Schipa is indeed, and beyond any dispute, one of the FARGO FORUM, February 26, 1926 BIRMINGHAM 


great singers of the world. Here we find supreme art allied 


: ; ; <eRrvey By the sheer force and sweep of his talents, encompassing in 
to a voice of beautiful texture, with the pure tenor ring in it. y | vé 


artistry such as few singers ever have known, he swept a 











ALTIMORE SUN, November 7, 1925 large audience before him, moving it to the most enthusiastic rROY 

His voice is of a beautifully even and persuasive quality in all reception it has been our privilege to hear in a concert hall 

ranges, and the recital, therefore; was highly relished. It was a triumph in every sense of the word. BROCKTON 

NT MONTREAL 
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Music and Dramatic Art 
though young in years, 
America. Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, a man of vision, an all-around musician and a first 
paper man, is building his school on solid founda- 
and he began where many other educators 
uld have been happy to finish. Mr. Gunn is not a so- 
business man, a musician 

advertising so well that in 
cen in existence it has be 
wn the world over, and musicians irom every 
him seeking positions in the school, 
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well managed by Glenn Dil 
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Phat the Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music and Dra- 
‘ s located ir the Fine Arts Building, has 
proven again at the concert and opera 
baker Theater on June 6 
mm pit to dome Not a va 
Schoettle, a student of Mr 
the stage and played, with 
Orchestra, Glenn Dil 
ting, the last movement of the Mozart 
D minor. Schoettle, a member of a very 
musical family, his father being a well known instructor at 
the MacPhail School of Music, opened the program auspi- 
ciously and aroused the audience to a high pitch of enthusi 
asm played the first movement of the Beethoven 
concerto in G major and she also reflected much credit on 
Mary L. Brooks, violinist, played 
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Norma! Courses In all departments 
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Diplomas and 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Homelike, pleasant environment. Rooms with and 
without meals. Practice pianos. Open to non-resident 
women and men students. 


Write for Summer Catalog, stating course of study 
in which you are interested. Address 


M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary — 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS NOW 


Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


In Europe, June, July and August 


(Thos. MacBurney, noted teacher of tone production, oratorio, opera, in full 
authorized charge of Devries’ pupils during absence of Mr. and Mrs. Devries.) 


RESERVE HOURS FOR SUMMER TERM NOW 
628 Fime Arts Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Hejre Kati, by Hubay, with distinction and fine tone. Mary 
Van Auken, another Gunn student, gave a poetic interpreta- 
tion of the first movement of the Chopin concerto in F 
minor. One of the most interesting numbers on the program 
was the prelude and toccata for string orchestra and piano 
by Purcell-Sowerby, directed by Leo Sowerby. Ruth Porter 
sang the aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, and was suc- 
ceeded on the stage by Mildred Newman, who played the 
first movement of the MacDowell concerto in A minor. H. 
Feldman sang the Celeste Aida aria and the program came 
to a happy conclusion with a beautiful rendition by Dorothy 
Crost of Liszt’s Hungarian fantasy. Mr. Gunn's conducting 
of the Little Symphony gave as much confidence to the stu- 
dents as joy to the audience. 

After the concert the second act of Carmen 
sented by the opera department of the Gunn School of 
Music under the _—— of Burton Thatcher. During 
the intermission Mr. Gunn made an impromptu speech, in 
which he thanked the management of the Chicago Civic 
Opera for having loaned to his school the scenery, the cos- 
tumes and even the orchestra stands, and, as Mr. Gunn said 
so wittily, “they furnished us with everything except the 
singers, all of whom are students of the school.” Mr. Gunn 
also thanked Daniel Protheroe, who has joined the Gunn 
school and who directed the chorus; David Duggan, who 
acted as stage manager, and Adolf Bohm, who ee: the 
ballet. A very important event in the history of the Gunn 
School of Music! 

Mario CARBON! 


was pre- 


Gives Seconn Recitat 


A second recital this season was given by Mario Carboni, 
ridyr can on June 6, at the Cort Theater. Earlier this season 
Mr. Carboni won much success at his song recital at Orches- 
tra Hall and on this occasion, too, he scored heavily with his 
listeners through his fine redition of operatic arias ‘and 
lighter numbers. Again Carboni proved himself a_ true 
operatic baritone, with a voice of large volume, even in all 
registers and of very agreeable quality. He rendered arias 
from Andrea Chenier, Pagliacci, Zaza, Carmen and The 
Barber of Seville, songs by Gastaldon, Ball, Giordano, 
Brogi, Elgar, Geehl, Nutile, Toselli, Ball, Gageman and 
Marshall to the great delight of his auditors, who applauded 
the baritone to the echo. Mr. Carboni was assisted = his 
program by Valida de Lis, soprano, and the Catholic Casino 
of Chicago. 

Busy HeLten Fouts Canoon StupENTS 


Mrs. A. B. Monmand of Shawnee (Okla.) and Edna 
Webb, pupils of Helen Fouts Cahoon, are spending the sum- 
mer a next season in Chicago for study with Mme. 
Cahoon. During the past season several of Mme. Cahoon’s 
pupils have appeared in programs in Chicago with excellent 
Geraldine Wallace, soprano, and Sigrid Johnson, 
contralto, have given several joint recitals recently before 
the College Women's Club and Musical Guild, singing 
groups of duets and solos. 

Lillian Jackson, coach and accompanist, is associated with 
Mme. Cahoon in her Chicago studio, which will be open 
until July 15, at which time Mme. Cahoon’s teaching activi- 
ties will be continued at Epworth Heights, Ludington 
(Mich. ). 


success 


BrituiANT-Liven ScHoor RecitTaL 

Sophia Brilliant-Liven is an artist who in less than two 
years has established a fine conservatory of music here and 
introduced several juvenile pianists whose polished technic, 
lovely tone, precision and mature interpretations have aroused 
much admiration. Mme. Brilliant-Liven’s work is similar 
to that done in European conservatories, for she held high 
rank there for many years as pianist and pedagog, She also 
toured with Prof. Leopold Auer, Joseph Achron and other 
eminent artists. 

Mme. Liven has the co-operation of her husband, 
Liven, who directs the school besides training some fine 
young violinists. The last studio recital, on May 30, was a 
model in every respect and attracted a keenly interested audi- 
ence. The work of the dozen children appearing aroused 
surprise and admiration. Rosalyn Tureck is one of a trio 
of gifted children praised by Ossip Gabrilowitsch for excel- 
lent musicianship and intelligence. Rosalyn displayed fine 
talent in the Chopin C minor Rondo and Rameau’s Air and 
Variations. Fay Segal, another clever child, played well 
fach’s Gigue and gave careful accompaniments for the vio- 
linists. Sadie Pawlansky offered Bach’s prelude with finish 
and precision, Dorothy Gorman’s technical accuracy was 
shown in Handel’s variations and in two Grieg numbers. 
seatrice Altshuler, Ruth Deicher and Eleanor Thies made 
their first appearances, playing numbers by Beethoven, Han- 
del, Bach and Haydn most effectively. Jenny Snider’s ren- 
dition of the Beethoven rondo was vivacious. Two clever 
little boys, Mayer Medoff and Rudolph Lapp, were much 
applauded for their performance of sonatinas, rondos and 
etudes. Helen Katz (twelve years old) played Singelee’s 
Faust fantasie cleverly, and Leonard Berg, in Gluck’s Minuet, 
gave proof of violinistic talent and Mr. Liven’s excellent 
training. 


Michael 


JEANNETTE Durno’s Stupio REcITAL 
A feature of Jeannette Durno’s studio recital June 6, was 
the appearance of three exceptionally gifted young pianists— 
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Glenn Dillard Gunn School Offers Two 
Proschowsky Scholarships 


The Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music and Dra- 
matic Art of Chicago announces two free scholar- 
ships to be given after competition in the master 
school to be held at the school by Franz Proschowsky, 
distinguished voice teacher. One of the scholarships 
is donated by Amelita Galli-Curci, and the other by 
Tito Schipa. The compeanaee for the scholarships 
will take place at the Gunn School on July 1. Pros- 
pective competitors desirous of further information 
should address the registrar of the Glenn Dillard Gunn 
School of Music and Dramatic Art, and information 
and entry blanks will be sent them. It is interesting 
to note that such artists as Mme. Galli-Curci and 
Tito Schipa think so well of the Gunn School and of 
Proschowsky that they are willing to pay for schol- 
arships for the good of deserving students. It may 
be mentioned here also that several other prominent 
musicians have offered similar prizes for the regular 
school year at the Glenn Dillard Gunn School. 











Betty Kreutzberger, thirteen years old; Charles Doty, 
twelve years, and Wilda Zook, fifteen. All gave evidence of 
real talent for their chosen profession. The assisting artist 
of the afternoon was Robert Todd, violinist, and the balance 
of the program was given by Frederick Krahn, Louise Hoff- 
man and Olga Sandor in finished performances with fine tone, 
pedal effects and brilliant technic. 
3uSH ConserVATORY DANCING DEPARTMENT 

The department of dancing of Bush Conservatory gave as 
its closing exercises a Revue of 1926, at Kimball Hall on 
June 7. A well arranged and interesting program was pre- 
sented by a large group of students, who performed In a 
Japanese Garden, childhood games, nursery rhymes and 
flowers, a dance of nations, and miscellaneous numbers to 
the credit of Cora Spicer Neal, director of the department 
and Bush Conservatory, All types of dancing was included 
on the program—interpretative, classic, stage, toe, character, 
folk and national. 

HeLten Fouts Canoon ActTIvITIES 
Helen 


absem ec 


returns to Chicago this month after an 
During the past three months Mme. 
Cahoon has sung with fine success in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and recently in the South—Dallas, Memphis and 
Atlanta. In Dallas Mme. Cahoon gave a program for for- 
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mer pupils and friends, after which a reception was tendered 
her. Mme. Cahoon has now gone to Kansas City and from 
there will go to Bartlesville (Okla.) for a private musicale 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Phillips, where with 
Mr. Kemp, organist, she will assist at the dedication of a 
new organ. Mme. Cahoon opened the program with Costa's 
I Will Extol Thee, O Lord, with organ and piano accom- 
paniment. Later she sang groups of English and French 
songs and the Voci di Primavera of Strauss. 


Cuicaco Musicat CoLtece Notes 

Frank Ruhf, student of Herbert Witherspoon, and 
Lenore Purcell, pianist, gave a joint recital before the North 
End Woman's Club on May 14 and both appeared at the 
commencement exercises of the Washington Boulevard Hos- 
pital on May 17. 

Willie Goldsmith, student of Alexander Raab, won the 
fifty dollar prize in the junior artist series of the Woman's 
Club of Chicago. 

Lillian Rogers, assistant to Alexander Raab, was the solo- 
ist the week of May 17 at Lyon & Healy’s. 

Mischa Elman visited his friend, Leon Sametini, at the 
College on May 16 

Herbert Witherspoon was the speaker at the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs Luncheon at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on May 18. 

Charles H. Demorest, director of the Moving Picture 
Organ Department, gave a picture demonstration on May 
19. The room was packed with “fans” and enthusiasts. 
Nine students participated. A six reel feature was shown, 
each of six students playing one reel. Between reels three 
students played specialty numbers. These included jazz 
and popular ballads with sveral stunt effects. These demon- 
strations will occur on Wednesday evenings throughout the 
year and during the summer master school. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY COMMENCEMENT CONCERT 

The American Conservatory, celebrating its fortieth anni 
versary this year, having been founded in 1886 by its present 
president, John J. Hattstaedt, gave its annual commencement 
exercises and concert at the Auditorium on June 11. A huge 
assemblage applauded frantically the various soloists of the 
evening and also the president of the school, who gave 
valuable information regarding the development of the 
American Conservatory from its birth to the present day. It 
was most interesting to hear that the school, built on solid 
foundation, had a very modest beginning. Only 500 students 
were registered at the school in 1886. Today, in 1926, the 
American Conservatory boasts of 3800 students. John J. 
Hattstaedt is known for his conservatism; therefore, his 
figures are sure to be correct. 

Mr. Hattstaedt also paid tribute to his faculty, giving 
some very valuable information as to the length of service 
of several members. The dean of the faculty is Allen 
Spencer, who has been with the institution thirty-six years. 
Several other teachers were mentioned who served as mem- 
bers of the faculty for at least twenty or twenty-five years. 
Tribute was paid to the memory of the late Victor Garwood, 
and to Ragna Linne, who, after thirty years of faithful 
service, left Chicago for Los Angeles. 

The American Conservatory is a serious institution, a 
school of music of first order and one that has achieved re- 
nown through its pupils, its management and its teachers. 
Co-operation between teachers has made this school one of 
the strongest institutions of its kind in this country. The 
esprit de corps that one finds at the American Conservatory 
is perhaps unique, as every teacher is a booster not only for 
the school and its president and board of directors, but also 
for each other. The American Conservatory is the alma 
mater of many well known musicians of the day, and those 
musicians have not only been well taught in every branch of 
music, but they have also been taught that friendship in life 

a greater asset than enmity. Working in unison of thought 
ied brought to the American Conservatory hundreds of stu- 
dents from every part of the country and the huge success of 
the institution must be attributed in a large measure to the 
clean, upright policy of its founder and president, John J. 
Hattstaedt. 

Reviewing the program, it must be stated that Alice 
Rogina Johnson, of Brainerd (Minn.), played the Grieg 
concerto for piano in A minor (first movement). She was 
followed on the stage by Esther Goodwin of Chicago, who 
sang the aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson et Delilah. Anton Bjorklund, of Lake For- 
est (Ill.), performed the Saint-Saéns concerto for violin in 
B minor; another singer, Doris Irene Berry of Boston 
(Mass.) sang the aria, O Don Fatale, from Verdi's Don 
Carlos. Hazel Sims, of Springfield (Ill.), rendered the first 
movement of the Schumann concerto for piano in A minor. 
John Bennett Ham, of Crystal Falls (Mich.), should be 
heard from often, as he really sang the aria, Vision Fugitive, 
from Massenet’s Herodiade very well. Katherine Hamilton, 
of Winnetka (III), played the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn concerto for violin in E minor. Ethelyn C. Craw, 
of Grand Rapids (Mich.), sang the aria Caro Nome from 
Verdi’s Rigoletto and Harold Sanford of Milwaukee, ( Wis.) 
played the second and third movements of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto for piano in B flat minor. 

It would be a gross injustice to close this report without 
praising the work of Mr, Sanford. Here is a young man 
who may well be classified as a first-class pianist—not among 
the amateurs, but really among the professionals. He played 
the concerto beautifully, disclosing a very facile and fluent 
technic. Fleet fingers and his poetic interpretation of the 
second movement were happily contrasted with the virility 
he put into the third movement. Very big talent, worthy 
students of a worthy institution! 

Percy Rector STEPHENS CoMEs TO GUNN SCHOOL 

Percy Rector Stephens, distinguished voice teacher of 
New York, the man to whom Reinald Werrenrath and Paul 
Althouse give credit for their vocal achievements, joins the 
faculty of the Gunn School on June 28. Mr. Stephens is now 
touring briefly while en route to Chicago, stopping in Pitts- 
burg, Findley, Detroit, Cleveland and other cities to lecture 
to groups of vocal students. He will arrive in Chicago on 
June 24 to arrange the large schedule of private lessons, 
classes and voice conferences which have been booked for 
him at the Gunn School; also to complete final arrangements 
for the scholarship contest which prefaces his teaching. 

Mr. Stephens will give one free and one partial scholar- 
ship for the five weeks’ term, June 2 to August 1. These 
will be awarded by competition before impartial iniae, The 
scholarship is open to voices of every classification, Candi- 
dates must register at the Gunn School making a deposit of 
$10 to insure good faith. This deposit will be refunded to 
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the winners and applied on tuition for the losers. Names all the requirements of a true artist—poise, dignity, voice, 
of the contestants will not be made public. interpretation, expression, both facial and vocal, with a 

The management of the Gunn School desires to call atten- gracious and captivating manner of presentation.” Follow- 
tion especially to the voice conferences which Mr. Stephens ing an appearance in Boston, the critic of the Boston Tran- 
will conduct. These will meet twice a week and are open script stated that “Miss Flexer shows a voice of remarkable 
to any one interested in a broad discussion of voice problems beauty and smoothness. Round, luscious quality prevails 
amplified by detailed illustration. The scholarship contests throughout a wide range. She brings to her singing a high 


are open to the public. The judges will not serve anony order of musicianship. If one could add them in a single 
mously nor will they be screened. JEANNETTE Cox, sentence, one would want to add both the temporal adverbs 
: - ‘already’ and ‘still.’ ‘Already,’ for the reason Miss Flexer is 

Ludikar at the Metropolitan showing an early maturity in her singing; ‘still,’ for the 


Pavel Ludikar, operatic bass, whose engagement by the 
Metropolitan Opera has just been announced, is spending 
most of the summer in his native Czechoslovakia, where he 
will combine a long rest with occasional appearances both 

in concert and opera. In the eee es 
course of his international 


‘standard performance.’ May she long remain thus!” 






reason that operatic routine has not yet crushed all originality 
and personal quality out of her singing. She still sings out 
of her own heart. She has not yet become mere vehicle 
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career in leading opera houses 








on both sides of the ocean, Mr. 
Ludikar has sung in no _ less 
than seven different languages, 
including English, the latter a 
rare a for a foreign singer. 
The last two years he has been 
at the head of William Wade 
Hinshaw’s Mozart Opera Com 
pany, singing Figaro and Don 
Giovanni. At the close of the 
season Mr. Hinshaw wrote him 
a highly appreciative letter 
which reads as follows: 








With the closing of the Mozart 
me AN . yg at Cincinnati, which we hap 
> an - . > pily finished on May 8&8, and which 
PAVEL LUDIKAR was the first Mozart Festival ever 
given in America, you completed two 
seasons of work under my direction, and ended it in glory to yourself, 
to the company, and to me, and I desire to express to you through 
this letter my great satisfaction with the results achieved by my com 
pany with you as the leading male artist and the stage director. Your 
magnificent voice, your fine art, your expert stagecraft, your devotion 
to art in the highest sense, your splendid musicianship, your enthusi 
astic co-operation and your charming personality have brought me great 
happiness, and have made my work as a producer of Mozart's wonder 


. 
ful operas one of joy greater than I have ever before experienced. 
As you go now into other fields of endeavor I want you to know 
that you have my best wishes and my confidence in your success. 
Wherever you go and whatever you do, my affectionate thoughts will 


follow you. Mrs. Hinshaw heartily joins me in wishing you God 





Speed. 
Sincerely and cordially your friend, 
May 10, 1926 (Signed) Wittiam Wapbe Hinsuaw. 


GAYLORD YOST, Ist Violin 


Goldman Band Concerts Begin | ROY SHUMAKER, énd V iolin 
That the Goldman Band concerts are thoroughly enjoyed CARL ROSENBERG, Viola 
in New York was convincingly demonstrated on Monday JAMES YOUNGER, 'Cello 
evening of this week when, despite heavy showers up to 
about eight o’clock, many thousands of people gathered on 
the campus of New York University to listen to the first “Proved its right to be classed with leading 
concert ¢ the season by this sterling band under the direc ! 
tion of Edwin Franko Goldman. From now until August 
20 the band will play at New York University on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday evenings and on The 
Mall in Central Park on Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday 
evenings. 


” 


organizations of its kind, 


<> OH 


Critics Laud Dorothea Flexer 
Dorothea Flexer, contralto, who won favorable comment Address: 
on the oceasion of her debut with the Metropolitan Opera ne ae tn 
Company this past winter, recently gave a concert in Allen Manager YOST STRING QUARTET 
town, Pa., her home city, under the auspices of the Kiwanis “The Ruskin” Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Club. According to the Philadelphia Public Ledger: “She 
































































received a great ovation, and deservedly so, for she fulfilled 
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Sweden expresses surprise 
that he has heard no banjo playing in America. He 
had imagined the banjo to be our 
He evidently is con 


Phe Crown lrince of 
says he always 
national 
fusing it with the radio 


musical imstrument 


It seems that most everybody had forgotten that 
Verdi some ballet music especially for the 
Paris his Othello until a Viennese con 
ductor played it as an orchestra suite at a concert 
there the other day, and made a great hit 


wrote 
version ot 


> > 

it is a comment on musical conditions in Paris 
that an American conductor, Frank Waller, leading 
the Lamoureux Orchestra on Saturday, June 5, gave 
the French capital its first hearing of Holst’s orches- 
suite, The Planets, which was played here sev- 
ago. Mr. Waller, by the way, gained a 
very distinct success for himself, as did also the solo- 
ist of the concert, anothet \rthur Shat- 


tuck, 


tral 
eral years 
‘ . 

\merican, 


pianist 


rhe latest notch to be cut in the fallboard of John 
MeCormack’s grand piano is Japan. The quiet, kind 
Orientals took to him from the very first note of his 
concert in Tokio. There were four more; the 
hall was not fuller time for it was as full as 
possible the first time, and stayed so all the others. 
Nor was the applause louder as the series progressed. 
It was. loud enough the first Interestingly 
enough, it was the Irish songs and ballads that the 
Japanese seemed to take to most of all, Next week's 
Musicat Courter will contain a longer account of 
the McCormack “one-man festival” in the Japanese 
capital, 


first 
every 


evening 


_ —~<@——__—— 

It will be a great satisfaction to Edwin Franko 
Goldman to come back with his band to give thirty 
concerts on the Mall in Central Park this summer, 
after having been kept out of there last summer by 
the petty political intrigues of the Hylan administra- 
tion. The more one learns about that administration 
through the milk graft investigation and other things 
that are going on, the more apparent it is how for- 
tunate the city is to be rid of the whole crew. Thou- 
sands of people who have enjoyed Mr. Goldman's 
splendid band in its years at Columbia University, 
and afterwards on the Mall, will rejoice to have it 
hack at the latter place. With its concerts divided 
between that location and New York University in 
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the Bronx, it will bring joy to more persons than ever 
before 
a eee 

“Musical Manicurist” sends us this timely com- 
ment: “Governor Smith has signed the bill forbidding 
barbers to function on Sundays. Will you please 
give Giulio Gatti-Casazza the tip that, if he does 
not wish to fall afoul of the law, he had better ban 
The Barbers of Seville and Bagdad from his future 
Sunday evening concert programs at the Metropolitan 


Opera House?” 
—— @ —— 


In a burlesque “leg show,” now running at Vienna 
under the inviting title of Magazine of Love, Beetho- 
ven himself is dragged on the stage in a scene laid in 
a Viennese suburban inn, and he is shown dancing 
and making merry to the strains of a Viennese waltz, 
appropriately interspersed with fragments from the 
Pathetique Sonata and other melodies of the great 
classic. Where, oh where, has that much-vaunted 
Kultur fled to, that used to be the monopoly of those 
old-world cities with a “musical atmosphere” and 
the distinguishing feature of the “reverential Euro 
peans” from the “frivolous Americans !” 


dimniiitlimmmaly 


Another connecting link with the past was broken 
in the recent death at Bordighera, Italy, of a Mrs. 
Godfrey, who was the daughter of Giulia Grisi, 
famous dramatic soprano of her day, and her second 
husband, Giuseppe Mario, tenor, an even more famous 
singer. Mrs. Godfrey's mother was at the height of 
her fame in London and Paris in 1834 to 1849 and 
died in 1869. Her father reached the height of his 
career in the Italian Opera in Paris during the 1840's. 
He retired in 1867, but survived until 1883. Mrs. 
Godfrey’s book, The Enchanted Past, was published 
only a short time ago. 


aeatinaiinimntiin 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the Society of 
Friends of Music, is loyal to his friends. A couple of 
years ago he produced a masterpiece (?) by his old 
chum, Sam Thewman, better (if no more favorably ) 
known as a stage manager than a composer. This 
year he is to have a Twenty-third Psalm by another 
friend, Alexander Zemlinsky of Prague, who is a very 
good conductor indeed, and writes that kind of music, 
known in Germany as kapellmeistermusik. Mr. Bo- 
danzky might do well to cultivate friendships among 
some of the American composers. The Friends have 
no choral work by an American anywhere on their 
list next season. We will suggest one, and guarantee 
it to be better than anything Messrs. Thewman and 
Zemlinsky ever have written or ever will write— 
Howard Hanson’s The Lament of Beowulf, the 
rugged and impressive work that made the big suc- 
cess of the Ann Arbor festival this year. 
a 


very musician has the distinct mission of helping 
to civilize the world, Dr. Frank Damrosch told the 
graduates of the Institute of Musical Art at their 
recent commencement exercises, and urged that they 
regard this as vital, rather than money or fame. 
‘Civilization consists in more than merely not being 
savages,” he said. “It means getting away from the 
purely animal state where food, shelter and diversion 
are the only needs recognized and reaching the point 
where beauty is put into life. Uncivilized man had 
no thought of beauty and nothing to animate and 
elevate the spirit. Art is put into life to help us to 
hecome civilized. It provides the only release from 
material troubles.” Dr. Damrosch also emphasized 
the fallacy of young women musicians who are wont 
to drop their work after marriage. “It is even more 
important for you to keep up your music after mar- 
riage than before,” he stated. ‘The child gets its 
first music lesson in the first month of its existence, 
and the valuable possession of a trained ear will be 
his through life if he hears good music about him in 
those earliest days.” 


Mme, Galli-Curci has just finished her tenth con- 


secutive season in this country. In one of them she 
confined her appearances to five weeks at the Metro- 
politan, concertizing throughout the world during the 
balance of the year; but the other nine seasons she 
has sung both in concert and opera here. Today she 
is attracting the same great audiences as she did the 
very first year when she flashed on the horizon as a 
full-fledged star. This is due principally to two rea- 
sons: first and foremost, the suberb vocal art which 
made her years ago the best known coloratura of the 
world, and, secondly, her loyalty to her public, which 
has responded by being extremely loyal to her. There 
is no artist more conscientious towards audiences than 
Mme. Galli-Curci. When she is scheduled to appear, 
the local manager who has engaged her and the public 
know that nothing short of an absolutely serious 
and unpreventable hindrance, be it illness or whatever 
else, will prevent her from appearing at the adver- 
tised time. She has disappointed her audiences 
probably fewer times than any other artist approach- 
ing her rank. Her success has been most deserved, 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The Oregon State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met recently at Roseburg, Oregon, and pro- 
posed two innovations that may possibly be pre- 
sented to the state legislature in the form of 
bills. The one is proposed as a law to require 
every music teacher in the state to register his 
or her qualifications with the state, the other is 
proposed as a law to make music study in the 
schools compulsory. The first of these proposi- 
tions developed into a heated discussion and 
was put off until Christmas week, when the As- 
sociation meets again. There is nothing espe- 
cially new in making music teaching (of a sort 
—what sort?) compulsory in public schools, but 
the proposal to register, i. e., license music teach- 
ers (like doctors), is, at least, revolutionary if 
not new. Nearly every state in the Union has 
from time to time had ideas of the sort. The 
moving elements have generally been politically 
inclined musicians who hoped either to form a 
monopoly, to establish themselves in power, or 
to enrich themselves by the graft resultant from 
such a law. The matter has been endlessly dis- 
cussed in the columns of the Musical Courier 
and it would seem that little more could be said 
than has already been stated. 


The question is, by what standard could teach- 
ers be examined? Examination does not seem 
to stand for much. Some of the teachers now 
employed in schools are far from being what 
the real musician calls a real musician. The 
properly educated European musician has very 
proper contempt for such musicians, and for us 
for employing such musicians. There are, in 
the whole United States, only a few conserva- 
tories where training in secondary branches is 
compulsory, yet ignorance of these secondary 
branches should disqualify a musician from 
teaching. A doctor, even if he is a specialist, 
must know the human body thoroughly before 
being permitted to hang out his shingle, but the 
musician, if he sings a song or two, or plays a 
few little pieces on some instrument, or knows 
the names of a few chords, or even if he does 
or knows none of these things, hangs out his 
studio sign and gets pupils. Yet we do not be- 
lieve in licensing music teachers because some 
of the most dangerous teachers we know are 
thoroughly learned, just as some of the most 
dangerous physicians we know are thoroughly 
learned. The great surgeon is likely to be a 
great cutter and a great killer. Examinations 
do not establish a man’s character or conscience. 
The crank full of book learning who makes his 
pupils sing or play by some false theoretical 
method ruins more voices and hands than the 
ignorant nature follower. 


Yet, on the other hand, we do most certainly 
believe in licenses for physicians. It would be 
difficult to prove our ground. It is more a mat- 
ter of instinct and feeling than anything else. A 
musician turns out to be a really great conductor 
who is, apparently, not otherwise a great musi- 
cian. Why? A musician writes lovely music 
but is no “professor.” Why? A singer becomes 
world-famous though entirely ignorant and un- 
able to explain how he does it (like Caruso, 
who said himself that he could not explain his 
method—though others have since explained it 
—they evidently know more than Caruso did 
about it!). 


But should these musicians teach? No, no 
more than a man who cures by the laying on of 
hands should practice medicine. But should those 
who have only book learning teachP Again, no. 
The teacher, in fact, should be the musician of 
practical ability combined with book learning 
but lacking genius. A musician may have every- 
thing but genius and yet fail with the public. 
Having everything but genius fits him perfectly 
for teaching. But he must have common sense 
and a conscience which will prevent him from 
becoming a dangerous maniac, a faddist. 


Even thus established there should be plenty 
of teachers, and would be if only all of our 
schools of music would make strict rules, as a 
few of them have. The matter of licenses would 
then rectify itself. Parents would demand a 
teacher’s certificate from some good school if 
there were plenty of good schools, or from some 
good private teacher if there were plenty of 
good private teachers. The fact is that teachers 
and schools should be licensed to give teachers’ 
certificates. After a while no teacher without 
a certificate would be able to get pupils. . 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


A manager has asked us to make a new English 
version of the libretto of Rossini’s Barber of Seville, 
but we declined the flattering proposal on the ground 
that we see no popular uprising at this moment in 
favor of such a project. (Nevertheless, we are of the 
opinion that all humorous operas should be given in 
Engiish in this country. ) 

We were moved, however, to look up ancient data 
on Rossini’s Barber, and some of it was unfamiliar 
to us. In 1815 the following contract was accepted 
by Rossini for the composition of The Barber of 
Seville : 

“Signor Puca Sfoga Cesanni, manager of the Ar- 
gentina ‘Theater, engages Signor Maestro G. Rossini 
for the next carnival season of 1816, The aforesaid 
Rossini promises and binds himself to compose and 
arrange for the stage the second buffa opera which 
will be performed in the said season in the above 
mentioned theater and the same libretto, which the 
aforesaid director shall give him, be the libretto new 
or od. The Maestro wi.l further bind himself to 
deliver the score by the middle of January (that is, 
within three weeks), and to make it suit the voices 
of the singers, and he furthermore binds himself to 
undertake all alterations which may be necessary for 
the performance of the music, as well as for the con- 
venience and demands of the singers.” 

For all this, and for conducting rehearsals and per- 
formances, Rossini was to receive 400 scudi, payable 
after the first three performances, He had other 
troubles which curtailed the time allowed him for 
composing. The manager cou'd not agree with the 
censor of plays about the libretto till he hit upon 
Beaumarchais’ thirty-five year old comedy, which 
Paisiello had already set to music. In the short time 
remaining the work had to be turned out by machine, 
so to speak, and so composer, librettist and copyist 
took up their quarters with Zamboni, who had to sing 
the title role, and did not leave the house till the work 
was finished. Among them they did the job in thir- 
teen days. 

To spare Paisiello’s feelings the piece was original- 
ly named Almaviva, and Rossini wrote to Paisiello 
(then in his fifty-sixth year), and received the reply : 
“I do not doubt that the brilliant genius of my young 
rival will lend new gaiety to the old theme.”  Al- 
though he added his “heartiest good wishes,” he is 
suspected of intriguing against the new work, which 
was first given February 26, 1816, amid scenes as dis- 
graceful as those that took place at the first Paris 
production of Tannhauser. 

Rossini, when he came to the director’s desk in a 
gala costume of a nut brown coat and gilt buttons, was 
greeted with screams and shouts. The old Manuel 
Garcia, who was the Almaviva, broke his guitar 
string, the Basilio tripped over a nail and fell down, 
and had to wipe the blood from his face while singing. 
When, at the end of the first act, a cat walked across 
the stage, the tumult reached its climax. Rossini 
conducted calmly and unerringly, and at the end of the 
act was applauded. The second act was inaudible on 
account of the noise. When the singers, after all was 
over, called at Rossini’s lodgings to try and console 
him, they found him fast asleep! All the world 
knows now how the second performance changed the 
verdict of the public, and how ever since that verdict 
has been sustained by generation after generation. 

eRe 


Opera lyrique would be a much better title than 
opera comique, as the French call it. Most of the 
works which they group in that category, have noth- 
ing comical in their action or music, but are largely 
and often entirely lyrical. 

eRe 


Isn’t it about time for a revival hereabouts of 
Strauss’ Salome? The score still is a supreme exam- 
ple of orchestral characterization, and the drama 
remains a striking story wonderfully told. However, 
a few fearsome individuals may not yet have recov- 
ered from their first moral horror over the Wilde- 
Strauss opus. Always it has seemed strange to us 
that the libidinous Hebrew maiden should have been 
execrated so bitterly by many of the persons who 
accept and glorify the incestuous Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde, the sportively polygamous Wotan, with his 
morals of the poultry yard, and the cantharidic Tris- 
tan and Isolde. 

nme 

Only the other day we came across again, Tappert’s 
collection of anathema hurled at Wagner’s Ring in 
the early days. Some of the gems were: “Musical 
slime,” “Wagneropsie,” “tempest in a cuspidor,” 
“seasick harmonies,” “rancid music,” “paroxysms of 
musical nervousness,” ‘murderous harmonies,” “de- 
lirium tremens in music,” “hell noise,” “humbug,” 





“dog music,” “pestiferous ranting in tone,” “tonal 
bleatings,” “epidemic of harmonic insanity,” ‘an ap- 
peal to all the coarse senses,” “a sort of pathetic can- 
can,” “musical hasheesh mist. * * *” 

Rn ne 

“Where are cross word puzzles, Mah Jong, and 
Ping Pong?” asks a newspaper questioner. For the 
musical matter of that, where are Mendelssohn, Mosz- 
kowski, Rubinstein, Bruch, and Vieuxtemps ? 

nme 

Tenor voices are dying out, so declares an eminent 
French physiologist, who points out that the voices 
of both sexes have from generation to generation been 
growing deeper. He declares that the bass voice was 
unknown to our remote ancestors, and that the fal- 
setto was in former ages the rule. Among men the 
voice most commonly heard today.is the baritone, 
and in a couple of thousand years, according to this 
prophet, tenors will have wholly disappeared and all 
men will speak in sepulchral tones. Women’s voices, 
he declares, are undergoing the same process, and the 
high soprano will a few years hence be no more, Let 
us, then, look forward with expectancy to the time 
when Lucia will be a good basso role, and any lyric 
tenor will find the part of Wotan agreeable and appro- 
priate. 

RRme, 

Bodanzky, that sterling colt, won two races at 
Kempton Park (Montreal) last week. He was the 
favorite in both races. 

RR 

Bodanzky, that sterling and favorite conductor, 
won the admiration and plaudits of Baden Baden 
musical residents and visitors late last month, with 
his performances of Cosi fan Tutte and Barber of 
Bagdad, given with Bori, Didur, De Luca, Meader, 
and other members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. This first hand bulletin of success comes from 
no less an authority than Alexander Lambert, who 
has been taking the cure at Baden Baden, “to cure 
myself of the habit of gadding about Lurope,” he 
writes, “and staying only a few hours in each place, 
and yearning every moment to jump on a boat and 
set sail for New York. 
at Baden Baden and I am resting content, for a won 
der. The Bodanzky performances have been de- 
lightful, and tonight the festival winds up with a con 
cert, at which he will conduct. Brahms’ first sym- 
phony, and accompany Brahms’ B flat piano con- 
certo, with Artur Schnabel as the soloist. ‘The city 
of Baden Baden is anxious to make this festival an 
annual affair and Bodanzky has (1 think) accepted 
the re-engagement. After I leave here, | 
shall spend a short time in Vienna and Berlin, make a 
sortie into Italy, an invasion into Brittany, and wind 
up in Paris. My entire European stay will be about 
four months—a thing I never have done heretofore. 
Early September shall see me again with my pupils 
in New York.” 

eRe 

Rey. Dr. Tertius van Dyke has resigned from the 
Park Avenue Church, because ““New York desires its 
religion jazzed.” It strikes us that Dr. van Dyke is 
not a militant soldier of Christ. He should face the 
issue, not avoid it. The layman and the priest under 
the surface always have been at odds. The layman is 
not supposed to know what is good for him. He is a 
wilful and unruly child. The church from time im- 
memorial has laid on the rod to gain respect. Dr. 
van Dyke should show his parishioners their duty 
and the error of their ways. He should make them 
hate jazz and love religion. As things are nowadays, 
we admit the difficulty of that job. By shirking it, 
Dr. van Dyke gives the victory to jazz. The Rev. 
Dr. Straton is made of sterner stuff. A few weeks 
ago he spoke out defiantly and called jazz “leprous,” 
“a rattlesnake,” and “a skunk.” The nation at once 
realized its iniquity and that of jazz, and very little of 
the loathsome music has been heard since Dr. Straton 
hurled forth his salutary denunciation. Now, if Dr. 
van Dyke should join Dr. Straton, and both of them 
could come to grips with jazz and think of some even 
harder names to call it, the evil thrall of the orgiastic 
monster would be ended forevermore. 

RRR 


That reminds us. We have just finished Paul 
Whiteman’s book, called Jazz, and we admit with 
humble shame that we enjoyed its breezy, unaffected 
style, its optimistic philosophy, and the historical and 
narrative accounts of jazz and of the career of the 
author. 

Whiteman does not hesitate to credit the origin of 
jazz to the African negroes who first came to this 
country in 1619, and knew the rhythm of the tom- 
tom. Ragtime ultimately grew therefrom, but the 


They have me planted now . 
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World War fever, with its prodigious unloosening of 
energy, opened the way for the fullest flowering of 
what Whiteman declares to be our typical American 
musical expression. He does not hesitate to admit 
that modern jazz was born in certain lowly haunts 
of New Orleans, but the fact bothers him little. 
Those early jungle and dance resort rhythms, he says, 
have been leavened with musical taste, and fashioned 
into forms of musical beauty. According to White- 
man, the best kind of jazz must have in it something 
of true musical appeal, or it never would have stirred 
the pens of composers like Milhaud, Stravinsky, 
Sowerby, Carpenter, Schelling, Deems Taylor, or 
held fascination for Levitzki, Hetfetz, Godowsky, 
Mengelberg, Stokowski, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, 
Siegfried Wagner, Rudolph Ganz, and many other 
eminent conductors, singers, and instrumentalists. 

It is exciting to read how Whiteman and his band 
made their unpretentious start in California, next 
conquered the East, then Europe, and final’y returned 
to New York to give “symphonic jazz’ concerts at 
Aeolian Hall and Carnegie Hall, and to father the 
premiére of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, up to this 
moment the most important work that jazz has given 
to music. 

The chapter on Whiteman’s first London visit and 
his experiences with the Prince of Wales, are excel 
lent pieces of reporting. 

He has little to say of his phenomenal financial suc 
cess; speaks often of his fright and nervousness 
when he reached out for the approval of concert audi 
ences; and gives full credit to his players, and his 
orchestral arranger, Ferdie Grofe. The only pages 
which lack all modesty are those in which he speaks 
of the greatness of America and its people, the democ 
racv of music, and the sure and scintillant future of 
jazz. 

And, oh ves, Whiteman’s preparation for his jazz 
career, was a youthful period spent in a cultured 
home with his serious musical parents, and an ap 
prenticeship as a violin and viola player in Denver 
and San Francisco symphony orchestras. 

When he was seven years old, Whiteman hated his 
violin practise so intensely that he smashed his in 
strument to bits. That was the beginning of the re 
volt that later led him to fame and fortune. 

Most readable, these Whiteman memoirs ! 
some day they will constitute history. 

ner eR 

It is evident that were Ernest Dowson writing a 
certain stanza today, he never would pen the line, 
“IT cried for madder music and for stronger drink.” 

RRR 

Shakespeare wrote another old fashioned line. He 
said that no man shou!d be trusted who is without 
music in his soul. Try to ask a modern merchant to 
trust you because you have music in yours. 

ere 

The Metropolitan Opera House, having resolved 
upon new quarters, with new furnishings, began the 
renaissance with a new piano, by appointing the 
Knabe as its official instrument henceforth 

nrne 

And Cairo heralds a young Egyptian tenor who in 
tends to sing Radames in Aida. 
indigenously, as Tamaki Miura succeeds in her na 
tive Japanese role of Cio Cio San, his venture will be 
justified. 


Maybe 


If he does as well 


nre 
A subscriber wishes to know whether “Glick” and 
“Handel” are the proper spellings for those names 
Yes, if Mozart, Brahms, Beethéven, Schiibert, 
Choépin, Mendelssohn, Wagner and Strauss are cot 
rect, 
zn RR 
Schumann was the most paradoxical composer of 
them all. He wrote piano music for orchestra and 
orchestral music for the piano. 
nee 
“No bird of prey ever had the gift of song,” says 
the Natural History Magazine. How about Hauk? 
nme 
The picture of a comic-opera composer has been 
hung in a New York clubhouse. We thought that 
hanging for thievery had long ago been abolished. 
nre 
At a restaurant on upper Broadway they play 
Wagner’s Tannhauser overture on the violin, cem 
balo, cello and cornet. Now the worst is known 
nme 
When counterpoint is music, then all right; when 
music is counterpoint, then all wrong. 
Rre 
“Nowadays there are very few people who enjoy 
reading and gain some advantage from their read 
ing,” says the International Quarterly. Has the 1. Q. 
taken a canvass of the readers of that highly in 
structive, fearless and frolicsome department known 
as “Variations”? LEONARD LIEBLING, 























































































































































TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 


(Continued from last week) 
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them to be just those who have staked a new 
themselves, instead of—like Messrs. 
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Blumer are 


years 
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claim Tor 

Kretschmer, 
pastures cultivated by 
array are’o! a 
and 
Schonberg, 
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some of the 
different caliber Bruckner 
Mahler are the ancestors of the 
Bartok, Bloch lead the middle 
Malipiero, Respighi are among the camp-fol 
one direction; Berg, Webern, Krenek in 
Hardly a contemporary [:uropean com 
old Janacek, born in 1854, to Zoltan 
Székely, born in 1904 (whew! how old we are get 
ting!) that is not represented in this list, with one 
conspicuous exception—Stravinsky “Little” Lrich 
list of this hierarchy; 


Certainly names 
Reger 
fan 
aged arrives 
1 
nowskl, 
lowers 1n 
inothes 


poser, trom 


Korngold is well up on the age 


Delius and Pfitzner are among the patriarchs 


* + * 


contributors of this instructive vol 
leads off with a contrapuntal dis 
sertation on the whys and wherefores of tonality, in 
which he that “tonality is not an but a 
means to an end,” namely to make the sense of the 
easy to grasp. But the “emancipation of dis 
through Wagner and had already 
weakened the “point of gravity” in key relationship 
and the progress toward complete dissolution could 
Schonberg, but 


Among the 
ume, Schonberg 
Says end, 


music 


sonance”’ others 


In other words, not 
atonali 


ey 


not he stopped 
Wagener, was the first 


In the same 
at Beethoven as the 
so on, | suppose, ad infinitum. Young Krenek, whose 
Music of the Present is one of the best 
contributions to the book, speaks of this musical 
revolution which is “constantly seeking to prove its 
a contradictio in adjecto. Wut what 
mob of theoreticians 
s who always want to 


way, one remembers, Wagner pointed 


real founder of Wagnerism and 


article on 


legitimacy” as 
can a poor art do against the 
allied to ignorant art consumer 
hear the music of the period just before? 
4 * 4 

excellent observa- 
times of the when 
written to order either 


Krenek, by the way, makes the 
tion that in those “healthy” 
music was an “applied” 

for church or court, the desire of every modern 
writer to “create values for eternity’ was wholly 
absent. What is more, the old composers were not 
expected to produce a masterpiece with every stroke 
of the pen. That demand is a modern invention of 
critics who wish to condemn by inverse 
] am convinced that Bach or Mozart had no idea how 
long their works would last, and which of them would 
last longest They worked for the present rather 
than eternity, And in so doing became immortal. 

7 * * 


past, 


interence., 


In other words we take our art too seriously. Our 
unreasonable demand for “masterpieces only” has led 
us toa creed of art worship which presupposes neces 
“will” to art. “Art either is, 
is no “must” for 

+ 4 4 


engenders a 
There 


sity and ¢ 
ris not.” art 

Why worry, therefore, whether the fiftv “mod 
erns’ advertised by the Universal Edition will live ? 
It is a question which concerns our children, not us. 
All we can do is to extract such edification from their 
efforts as we according to our lights. Gap 
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RAVINIA A MUSICAL _ PLAYGROUND 
The suggestion made last year that Ravinia, oc 
cupying as it does, a position entirely its own in the 
music world, will not only become a place of musical 
ilgrimage, but that it is also destined to be the play 
ground of music lovers who are seeking an ideal place 
in which to spend a vacation, becomes more and more 
pertinent as time lor the last several weeks 
Mr. Eckstein has been in receipt of inquiries from 
who, living in distant states, write 
to ask concerning the plans for later in the season 
so that they may make arrangements to spend a week 
or more hearing Ravinia Opera and concerts, 

Last summer, there were more persons from dis- 
tant points in attendance at Ravinia than ever before. 
‘The far east and the far west were both represented, 
and newspapers in New York and elsewhere 
their music critics on special assignments to get first 
hand impressions of Ravinia’s opera, From present 
indications the record for the season, which is to open 
Saturday night, June 26, will greatly eclipse that of 
the season of 1925. Already the hotels adjacent to 


can, 


re 
goes on 


scores of persons, 


sent 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Ravinia report reservations by those from various 
cities who expect to visit Ravinia during the summer. 
This situation is not unusual, for every 
Ravinia has drawn its visitors from all points of the 
compass; but that the number of these visitors in- 
creases year by year and that they come for longer 
periods each time, goes to show that the prediction of 
a summer colony of music appreciators on the north 
shore is nearing realization, The artist colony which 
every summer takes up its abode in this delightful 
region is already far famed, for it is perhaps the 
most unusual in the world, composed of opera stars 
whose reputations extend to every great center of 
operatic production. And now come those whose 
purpose it is to share with the artists the joy of living 
on the north shore and to partake of the pleasure 
which is to be had at Ravinia, 

Elaborate preparations are being made to accom- 
modate the throngs of permanent residents who will 
flock to Ravinia this summer, and the “opera house 
in the woods,” as it has fittingly been called, has been 
made as accessible as any theater in the heart of the 
Chicago business district. Ravinia is situated twenty 
one miles north of Chicago, 


season 


BS 
MUSIC WEEK 

Friends in all parts of the country have had the 
courtesy to send the MusicaL Courter programs and 
reports of their individual Music Week celebrations. 
These reports were received in such a great number 
that it is quite impossible to do anything with them at 
all except to mentiori the cities from where they come. 

We have them from Miami, Fla. ; Cleveland, Miss., 
where Music Week was sponsored by the music de 
partment of the Delta Teachers’ College ; Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, where the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club arranged the programs; Redlands, California, 
where an elaborate festival was given by the Red 
lands Community Music Association ; North Canton, 
Ohio; Long Beach, Cal.; Mahanoy City, Pa.; Gales 
burg, Ill.; Athens, Ala.; Greensboro, N. C.; Provi 
dence, R. 1.; Luverne, Ala.; Orlando and Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.; Kast Las Vegas, N. M.; Colorado 
Springs, Col.; Fort Pierce, Fla., where one of the 
biggest successes of the meeting was the Old Fid 
dlers’ contest; Owensboro, Ky.; Waltham, Mass. ; 
Fond du lac, Wise.; Hagerstown, Md.; St. Augus 
tine, Fla.; Hume, Ill.; Glasgow, Mont.; Shreveport, 
La.; Pocatello, Idaho; Poplarville, Miss., where the 
Cadman Music Club celebrated National Music Week 
with daily programs; Wortham, Tex.; Salem, Ore. ; 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; Faulkton, S. D.; Ala- 
mosa, Col.; Santa Cruze, Cal.; Council Bluffs, lowa, 
and Beaumont, Tex. 

Virgin Islands is a new territory of 
States in the West Indies. The Music Week was 
under the direction of Alton A. Adams, U. S. N., 
bandmaster and supervisor of public schools on the 
Islands. It is highly commendable that these Islands 
should have had a Music Week. It is no less com 
mendable that all of the other little cities that have 
written to us, and no doubt hundreds from which we 
did not hear, got together some sort of music week 
These activities consisted apparently of 
all sorts of things, from orchestra and band concerts 
to comic opera and school competitions. The Music 
Teachers’ Associations were active everywhere, as 
well as the various music clubs, local artists and mana- 
gers, and, generally, the Boards of Trade, or Cham 
bers of Commerce. *One thing that was mentioned 
in many of the reports is the fact that this regular 
observance of Music Week has materially and visibly 


the United 


activities. 
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raised the standard of the music offered, especially 
that which was performed by children. 

This means that Music Week has stimulated inter- 
est in music in such a way that there has been more 
and better music study during the intervals from one 
Music Week to the next. This of course is one of the 
objects of Music Week and the results are highly 
gratifying. One might be inclined to say that where 
very small amounts of money were spent for Music 
Week and the peop'e of the town made their own 
music they have derived the greatest benefit from the 
undertaking. 


A NATIONAL ANTHEM 

On a recent Sunday a speaker in New York called 
passionately aipon Congress to adopt The Star Span- 
gled Banner as our legal national anthem. “To this 
day there has been no legislation enacted to make the 
poetic and patriotic master-piece, The Star Spangled 
Banner, our national anthem,” said he. 

The adoption of a legal national anthem would be 
a practical move. Only the other day we saw half an 
audience struggle to its feet while the other half re- 
mained seated as the leader called for America, that 
good old tune which we share with Great Britain, 
Holland, Germany and Bavaria, and we are with the 
speaker before mentioned in thinking that The Star 
Spangled Banner would be the most appropriate selec- 
tion for that legalized anthem, not, however, because 
it is a “poetic and patriotic master-piece.” It is all 
things in the world except that. The tune, an old 
english drinking song called To Anacreon In Heaven, 
is thoroughly undistinguished, and from the practical 
standpoint, with its range of an octave and a fifth, 
quite impracticable for mass singing. The words 
are better, to be sure,—a fair specimen of the patriotic 
poetry of their day; but they are frequently very 
awkward to sing—look at the line “The bombs burst- 
ing in air” in the first verse, which is the only verse 
most of us know! 

That, however, is just the point. 
of us do know that particular and nine out of 
ten of us are used to getting to our feet the minute 
we hear that large selection of notes from the com- 
mon chord that characterizes its first two measures. 
On the ground of general familiarity and frequency 
of use in civil, official, military and naval life it is the 
obvious selection, even if not a “poetic and patriotic 
master-piece.” We have consolation, Belgium, 
with La Brabanconne, is still worse off. 


A GREAT INST ‘ FUTION 


There is not a more important institution in New 
York than the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind. Music takes a leading place in the lives 
of these students whenever they appear to have talent 
to warrant it, and it prepares them lead useful 
lives instead of being a burden on society. The whole 
school enjoys the concerts given from time to time, 
and musicians who give their aid are helping a good 
The type of program heard is well indicated 
by the one given on June 11: Organ Toccata and 
Fugue (Bach), William Schroeder ; piano waltz in D 
flat (Chopin), Myra Tetter; folk songs sung by’ the 
junior chorus; Butterfly for piano (Lavallee), Gene 
Matuseff ; as: Song for piano (Poldini), Esther 
Butler ; Down in the Forest (Ronald), Gene 
Matuseff ; STiuet, for piano (Kuhlau), Rose Boccia ; 
Finale from the second symphony for organ 
(Widor), Florence Quinn ; Piano prelude in G minor 
(Rachmaninoff), William Schroeder; The Miller’s 
Wooing (Faning), sung by the chorus. 


Nine out of ten 
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Club To Honor Hanby 


To the Musical Courier: 

1 am enclosing a clipping from 
Dispatch, which is self explanatory. 
attention of those who believe not 
mortal work, but in safeguarding and perpetuating the 
works of an author and composer, in her original form. 
And this is the laudable purpose of this (first) Hanby Mem 
orial Club. 

As a lifelong friend of the Hanby family, I am acquainted 
with intimate facts of Hanby’s life which are not generally 
known and which I shall itemize briefly in case you care 
to use them. 

The impression is current that Hanby 
poser. This is erroneous. Between 1856 
Hanby composed the music of sixty songs 
and songs for children. Two of these became 
Darling Nelly Gray (1856), which was the only song of 
anti-slavery sentiment that survived the Civil War and 
which has since been sung in every civilized country of the 
world; and Ole Shady (1861), a famous minstrel song of 
the sixties. He wrote the words for more than thirty 
songs, was a teacher of voice, was the author of a book 
setting forth his own system of vocal instruction. In 1886 
he was called to St. Paul on business, and while there was 
taken ill and the finished manuscript of his book (and only 
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It was lost and 


in a trunk, 


copy) was shipped back home, 
no trace of it ever found. 

Throughout his illness, he continued his 
and his last song, The Morning Is Beaming, 
pleted when interrupted by death, a year 
March 16, 1867, aged thirty-three years. 

Hanby has been given scant and tardy recognition for his 
great contribution to ante-bellum history, in a crucial period 
of our national life, and I hope that recognition of the 
founding and founder of this laudable musical organization 
will find a place in your columns. 

(Signed) Vacia Custer SHOEMAKER (Mrs. John A.) 
Past president, Women’s Press Club, Pittsburgh. 
from the Columbus Dispatch follows: 

The Benjamin Hanby Music Club was organized in Westerville last 
week in commemoration of the fifty-ninth anniversary of the death 
of Benjamin R. Hanby, author of Darling Nellie Gray, formerly a 
resident of Westerville and a graduate of Otterbein College. Resolu 
tions setting forth the policy of the club were adopted and the for 
malities of organization were followed by an impressive memorial 
recital in which the following members appeared: Thelma Snyder, 
Jean Turner, Margaret Norris, Helen Palmer, Dorothy Sowers, Mar 
garet Hall, Violet Priest and Grace Cornetet. 

Maude Alice Hanawalt, director of the Westerville Branch of the 
Morrey School of Music and founder of the new organization, has 
secured an old and very rare collection of Hanby’s songs and verse 
which the club will feature in its future work. Among the numbers 
of the memorial program were Darling Nellie Gray and Ole Shady, 
an old-time minstrel favorite of the 

This is the first music club founded as a memorial to Hanby Its 
purpose as outlined by its founders is to familiarize the public with 
the life and works of the composer; to perpetuate his songs in their 
original form; and to honor a musician whose gifts played a big part 
in QOhio’s contribution to antebellum history and brought honor to 
his native state. The officers of the Benjamin R. Hanby Music Club 
are: Margaret Norris, president; Marguerite Banner, vice-president, 
and Viola Priest, secretary-treasurer. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music gave five note- 
worthy musical affairs between May 27 and June 8. 
The Pallavicini sisters provided the May 19 program for the 

Greater N. Y. Music and Dramatic Club. 

Dorothea Nicolai gave a solo recital at a Steinway Hall 
studio, June 7, playing many of her teacher's, Kugenio 
Pirani’s, works. 

Albert von Doenhoff and Gustave L. Becker were judges at 
Interborough Music Week contests. 

Ralfe Leech Sterner, president of the New York School of 
Music and Arts, is the father of a new daughter. 

Graduates of the Wildermann Institute were heard in piano, 
vocal and violin numbers at Aeolian Hall, June 9. 

Philip Mittell’s violin pupils gave a studio recital June 9. 

A school for motion picture organ playing has been included 
at the N. Y. School of Music and Arts, under Herbert 
McAhan, organist, of the Rivoli Theater. 

The first summer conference of the Guild of Vocal Teach- 
ers took place at the Boice studios, June 16. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff received an ovation as speaker at the 
Oregon Music Teachers’ Convention; under his direc- 
tion the Master School of Music opened its third season 
at San Francisco. 

Gladys Axman, soprano, created a sensation in Havana by 
her singing and acting of Tosca. 

Helen Thomas sang for the Women’s Professional League, 
May 31, pleasing everyone with her brilliant soprano 
voice and presence. 

The American Art Galleries was crowded June 11, with an 
audience which heard ten Carl M. Roeder pupils play 
piano pieces. 

Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s June concert, 
tel, was an interesting event. 

Ernest Davis is making a tour to the Pacific Northwest this 
month and will have six weeks of opera season in Cin- 
cinnati. 





Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
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Basile Kibalchich will conduct several symphony concerts of 
the Prague Philharmonic Orchestra in Chechoslovakia 
during July and August. 

Lee Pattison will give a series of four recital talks at Lake 
Forest, Ill., beginning the last week in June. 

Sascha Jacobsen will hold summer master classes in New 
York and New Hartford, Conn., during July and August. 

Rafaelo Diaz will appear at the Hollywood Bowl in June 
at a performance of Cadman’s opera, Shanewis. 

Lula Mysz-Gmeiner will hold master classes in Berlin, 
many, during July and August. 

Tetrazzini was a guest of Mme, Valeri in Rome. 

Thaddeus Rich was presented with a Steinway piano on his 
resignation from the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

A Church Music Convention is scheduled to be held in Chau- 
tauqua from July 22 to 25. 

The Fontainebleau School will reopen on June 25 for its an- 
nual summer session. 

Geneva is assured of its orchestra for three more years. 

The musical season in Rome closed auspiciously. 

Ethel Leginska won new laurels in the conducting of some 
monster choral works, 

Alfred P. Friese has officially opened a school for percus 
sion instruments. 

John Friedrich & Bros., Inc., 
business on 57th St. 

A memorial tablet was unveiled in Vienna to Anton Bruck 
ner. 

The Hellerau School is to give the first Viennese perform- 
ance of Gluck’s ballet-pantomime, Semiramis. 

Robert Heger has been engaged to conduct the subscription 
series of the Vienna Tonkiinstler Orchestra, jointly with 
Krauss. 

Willem Mengelberg has ended a Beethoven cycle at 

dam. 


Ger- 


is moving to its new place of 


t Amster- 


Jacques Thibaud and Alfred Cortot have been made Com 
manders of the Crown of Rumania. 

Ralph Leopold has left we Craigville, Cape Cod, to remain 
there until after July 4. then going to ( ‘Jeveland, Ohio, 
to teach and work on his next season's programs. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Canada. Upon the death a few years ago of Louis C. Elson, 
famous critic and musical authority, Mr. Mason succeeded 
him as lecturer on the history of music at the Conservatory. 
As a composer, the People’s Symphony leader has written 
orchestral and piano pieces, chamber music and songs. Mr. 
Mason has been actively associated, moreover, with the mu- 
sical life of Boston, having been pianist for the Longy Club, 
assistant conductor of the Cecilia Society, and member of 
the faculty of the Longy School of Music. He is also 
widely known as an authority on old musical instruments 
and has organized concerts for the exposition of the harpsi 
chord and of 17th and 18th century music. 

Of possibly greater significance than this interesting back- 
ground is the fact that the People’s Symphony Orchestra 
has made notable strides under the leadership of Mr. Mason 
during the past season. As a conductor, he has a sensitive 
regard for structure and rhythm which he has succeeded in 
communicating to his men; a sympathetic response to the 
poetic element of the music ‘that he sets out to interpret, and 
also unfailing-taste. In other words, Mr. Mason has proven 
that he is not only an erudite musician, but also a leader of 
clear merit whose conducting yields great pleasure to dis- 
criminating listeners. The directors of the People’s Sym- 
phony are to be congratulated on their choice of Mr. Mason; 
also, incidentally, on the decision to give their concerts at 
Jordan Hall, for the Hollis St. Theater was not particularly 
well suited by location or acoustics for symphony concerts. 

Jaccu1aA Notes Weper ANNIVERSARY AT “Pops” 

Agide Jacchia, the alert conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony ‘ 7. concerts, remembering that Weber had died 
on June 5, 1826, marked the hundredth mapeyersery of his 
death by devoting a group of the program of June 5, 1926, to 
that composer’s memory. Included were the overtures to 
Der Freischeutz and Oberon, Berlioz’ orchestral transcrip- 


tion of The Invitation to the Dance, and the first movement 
of Weber's concerto for clarinet. 

Other features of the fifth week were the holiday program 
of Monday, including patriotic airs and pieces from Amer- 
ican composers; part songs by the men’s chorus of the 
Square and Compass Club on Tuesday; the first appearance 
in public, on Thursday, of the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation Chorus, singing Rachmaninoff’s cantata, Springtide, 
under the excellent leadership of Mr. Gideon, and, on Fri 
day, the local debut as conductor of Paul Cherkassky, who 
disclosed considerable ability in that capacity. The program 
book enlightened the audience regarding Mr. Cherkassky’s 
musical background as follows: “Although hitherto known 
in this country only as a violinist, Paul Cherkassky has had 
considerable European experience as a conductor. Graduat 
ing from the Conservatory of Odessa, his native city, and of 
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Petrograd, he became concertmaster and later conductor of 
the Petrograd Opera. He conducted in the Opera Houses 
of Pskov and Seratov, and: subsequently of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land. He also served as concertmaster and assistant con 
ductor of the Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Cher- 
kassky came to America to join the first violin section of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1923. He is the first 
cousin of Shura Cherkassky, the boy pianist.” Mr. Cher 
kassky was cordially received by the crowd that filled the 
hall for the annual tempestuous “Tech” Night 
PLANS ror Light Opera Company 

A promising announcement has been 
regarding the organization of 
in this city. It reads as follows: “A new light opera com 
pany in Boston is being formed by and around Eugene 
Cowles, present bass soloist at the Park Street Church, and 
the only surviving member of The Bostonians. The 
pany is called The New Bostonians. Incorporated undet 
the laws of the commonwealth, it will be conducted along 
the lines and with the same governing principles that brought 
success to the older company for seventeen years. The 
of Mr. Cowles, who is managing director of tl 
prise, 


given to the press 
a new light opera company 


com 


aim 
new enter 
is to gather a group of artists around thes who can 


furnish good music, good acting, and still allow him to pro 
duce both the old and new operettas at a price that will be 
nominal and within the reach of everyone 

“Walter Lawrence, known through his connection with 


Henry W. Savage's productions, will be director of produc 
tions. The company has as its president Charles D. Irwin 

“Artists are alre acy being engaged for the 
feature of the company will be the chofus 
about fifty members, of whom about thirty-five will be 
girlg. Vocal students with ambitions for a stage career will 
be given a chance to show their worth in the selection of the 
chorus. Already a number of students in the New England 
Conservatory of Music have signified their intentions of try 
ing for places. Local singers of known and established 
abilities will have the call for the positions in the 
but this plan does not, in the least, bar. anyon 
ful consideration. In. other words, The New Bostonians 
will serve as a school of opera. It is hoped that the opening 


company \ 
It will comprise 


chorus, 
trom care 


may be held Labor Day, but at this time a_ specific date 
cannot be given.’ 
N. E. Conservatory Notes 
( ficers of Alpha Chapter, Kappa Gamma Psi, a fraternity 
of musicians and music students which originated at the 


Music, were elected at the 
Pre sident, 
Batson; second vice 


Albert 


New England Conservatory of 
annual meeting, May 24, as follows: 
Murphy; first vice-president, Edward 

president, Rowland Halfpenny; treasurer, 
financial gsecretary, Jay Lippert; corresponding secretary, 
Robert McKay; assistant recording secretary, Ottavio De 
Vivo; sergeant-at-arms, Gennaro D’Alles chaplain, 
Basil Prangoulis; historian, Chester Stewart; trustees of the 
chapter's scholarship fund, Albert Snow and Stanley Has 
sell 


Bower 


(ringras; 





DI LEO ACCORDION 


Prof. Foca DiLeo of Milwaukee has organized and per- 
fected, during the past two years, a unique musical organi- 
zation and an orchestra known as the Di Leo Symphony 
Orchestra. It is composed of fifteen piano-accordion play 
ers, all of whom are residents of Milwaukee. The repertory 
of the orchestra ranges from such classical eg as the 
Barber of Seville, Poet and Peasant, Light Cavalry, Carmen 
and other kindred selections of the masters of the Mia school, 
down to the popular melodies of the present day. In addi 
tion there are two young sopranos who render and 
vocal duets accompanied in both instances by the orchestra 
These young ladies have received vocal training both here 
and abroad and each possesses a voice of exceptional power, 
range and beauty cf tone color. The orchestra is under the 
direction of Prof. Di Leo, who for the past two years has 
conducted a course of training, developing a wonderful tech 
nic and power of musical interpretation in the orchestra, and 
today the Di Leo Symphony Orchestra is probably the only 
organization of its kind in the country both in its distinction 


solos 


SYMPHONY A 


UNIQUE ORGANIZ. AT ION 


and novel musical features and in the execution of the 
selections included in its repertory it holds a 
Its symphonic effects.equal the tone power 


variou 
unique 
and expres 


place. 
Mon ot 


a regular symphony orchestra. The Di Leo Orchestra made 
its debut in Milwaukee on March 20 at the Pabst Theater 
and at the time received a generous and warm reception 
The press and public were unanimous in their unstinted 
praise and commendation 

Since its public appearance, Prof. Di Leo has been dili 
gently at work continuing the training and rehearsals of th 


orchestra with a view of planning a concert tour of the 
United States. He is now ready to enter into negotiations 
for bookings for the coming season. The Accordion Sym 


phony Orchestra should prove a musical attraction wherever 


it has occasion to appear The manager of the orchestra 

Thomas A. Manning, a Milwaukee lawyer, who believe 
so much in this orchestra as to give the organization a good 
part of his very valuable time for which he is to be most 


highly commended 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





Opera 
You, at 
week of 


formerly of the Chicago Civic 
Harms’ waltz, Cherie | Love 
Theater, St. Louis, Mo., the 


Vera Amazar, 
re the mW | } 
rand (Central 
Metropolitan Opera, has been en 
give her program, including Carmen's 
operat Fantasy especially composed for her 
in Jackson, Miss.; Jackson, Tenn., and in 

M nro La 
recently sang as 
substitute for Elsie Duffield, who 
Hall on May 12. Miss Benda 

and delighted her listeners 

Baldwin and James D. Price were the di 
neert given by the choirs of 
School and Weaver High 
May 21. In addition to the 
orchestra, all con 

concert 


or. Arden, of the 


specia 


Rosel Benda, soloist in the 


ity Church as the 


soprano, 


at Steinway 
llent voice 


ence 


Ralph L 
t for the imtere 
rd Publi 


oot Guard 


tng ce 
High 
Hall on 
there were soloists and an 
toward tne success of the 


Bock, American 


remam ofr 


arrived in Paris 
Miss Bock will 


Gaveau early in Ox 


has 
sé veral week 
ital there at the Salle 
t before her return to America 
Ch xarles Wakefield Cadman has been booked to appear 
ren the women's clu in Southern California 
Appearing with him is Margaret Messer 
artists will give programs at the 
man's Club, the Van Nuys Woman's 


Helen pianist, 
e will 


fir ree 


The two 


Bay We 


VARDI MUSIC SCHOOL 
307 Lenox Avenue, New York City 2666 Morningside 


Joseph Vardi, Director and Violinist: Anna Joffa Vardi, Piano 
and Pedagogue: Anton Asenmacker, Cello 





EVELYN TYSON 


PIANIST 
Stokowski Medal 
Winner of Philadelphia Music Club Gold Medal 
Pennsylvania State Prize 
National Federation of Music Clubs Prize 
Soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Address: 227 Weightman Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa 107 Kaabe Bidg, New York, N.Y, 











EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Visiting Amsterdam, Cologne, the Rhine, 
Wiesbaden, Nuremberg, Zurich, Lucerne, 
Munich, Salzburg, Vienna, Paris 
ROUND TRIP 
Cabin Class—-$864 Tourist Class—$764 


of entire 
operas 


covers all expenses 
to festivals 


trip, 
and 


including 
concerts. 


Write, call or phone for details. 
TRAVEL ADVENTURES 


920 Steinway Hall 314 Penna Bidg 
lis W th St., N. ¥ 15th & Chestnut Sts, Phila, Pa 
N. Y¥. Phone: Circle $153 Phila, Phone: Locust 1334 


Seats on sale for Munich, Salaburg and Baden-Baden festivals. 














A tribute to Kranich & Bach from Mary Mellish, 
Soprano, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Kranich & Bach, New York. 
Gentlemen: 


Allow me to express my sincere appreciation of 
your splendid pianos. 


They are unexcelled in beauty of tone. 


Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Mary Metutsn. 


ICH-&-BACH 


= Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 


Jacxson Brvp., Curcaco, Iu 
AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 


77 East 
CATALOGUE 














MUSICAL COURIER 


Club, San Pedro Musical Association, Hemet Woman's 
Club, and the Cochilla Woman’s Club. Mr. Cadman will 
give a gala program at Riverside with Elinor Marlo, mezzo- 
soprano, and will be guest of honor at the Soroptimist, the 
Wa Wan and Hollywood woman’s clubs. At the Wa Wan 
Club the first Los Angeles performance of his song cycle, 
The Morning of the Year, will be sung by Ruth Pattterson 
Miller, soprano; Virgie Lee Matoon, contralto; William 
Pilcher, tenor, and James Murray, bass. 

Julia Claussen, singing the name role in Samson and 
Delilah, on tour with the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
Cleveland, “won an outstanding ovation,” in the opinion 
of James H. Rogers, critic on the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
And Mr. Rogers adds pertinently: “The gifts of Claussen 
have not been celebrated according to her deserts. Here 
we have a beautiful voice, warm, resolute, expressive 
There was a thrill in the high tones.” 

Herman Dunofsky, pianist-composer, pupil of Gustave 
L. Becker, was soloist with the Pre-Symphony Society, Mor- 
ris High School, May 15, when he played his own composi- 
tions, Slavic Love Song and The Interlude. This seven 
teen-year-old boy attracted considerable attention and won 
applause for his work; enthusiastic recalls rewarded him. 

M. Paolo Gallico, of New York, has begun his third 
summer season in Angeles at the Olga Steeb Piano 
School, again conducting a class of auditors and players in 
addition to the private lessons he is giving. Mr. Gallico 
feels that this is one of the most successful ways of train 
ing students to become professional concert artists in the 
shortest time. The class meets on Fridays for ten weeks 
from eleven until one 

Louise and Dolores Gatto, whose joint song recital at 
Bedford Village, N. Y., was planned for May 15, gave the 
affair June 5. They are pupils of Mme, Dambmann. 
Louis Graveure is now on the Pacific Coast for his 
master classes. He sang in San Francisco on May 27 in 
a performance of Elijah with the San Francisco Oratorio 
Society. 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon gave a sec- 
ond concert in Wilmington, Del., under the auspices of the 
Wilmington Music School, on June 10. June 11 they pre- 
sented a program of Spirituals at the home of a promi- 
nent resident at Westbury, L. 

Samuel Gray, baritone, achieved success at 
Buck Hall, Brooklyn, May 27, when he sang 
songs; his voice is resonant and his enunciation and 
excellent 

Gray-Lhevinne recently signed at 
20th recital contract for the 1926-27. 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, has received some very com- 
plimentary press comments anent his recent appearances in 
recital The Times of Raleigh, N. C., wrote: “Edwin 
Hughes is without doubt a master pianist.” The Miami 
Student of Oxford, Ohio, said: “Mr. Hughes’ entire pro 
gram was interesting. The Sonata Appassionata was vividly 
interpreted, the first and second movements being exquisitely 
rendered, and the last movement brilliant. His shading was 
remarkable.” 

Edward Joseph Habig, pupil of Carl M. Roeder, gave 
his fourth annual piano recital in Newark, N. J., May 20, 
beginning his program with Bach and Brahms works, con 
tinuing with Chopin, Debussy, MacDowell, and_ finishing 
with Liszt and Schulz-Evler. The Evening News said it 
was an enjoyable concert, for “he is a gifted, conscientious, 
poetic musician, with well developed technic, clear phras 
ing, coupled with delicacy and expressiveness. 

Blanche M. Kelley, head of the vocal department, 
lege of the Ozarks, is proud of the attainments of 
Dickerson, soprano, and Robert N. Benton, baritone, who 
gave graduating recitals on April 27 and May 7. They 
sang standard works by classic and modern composers, and 
the programs were built along educational lines. 

George Liebling’s songs are rapidly becoming popular. 
Devora Nadworney, of the Chicago Civic Opera, scored a 
unique success with his song, Thou, at the Rubinstein Club 
in Washington, D. C. Other noted artists like Gigli, Alsen, 
Roeseler, Morgana, and Bender, all from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, have used his songs in concerts. Many 
prominent vocal teachers are using them too, including Ada 
Soder-Hueck and Estelle Liebling 

Walter Leary, baritone and teacher of singing, has 
a number of pupils who are gaining recognition in the 
musical world. Ethel Rea, soprano, is teaching and appear- 
ing with the Vagabond King Company, and Emily Creevey 
is a member of the Student Prince Company. Lewis Cook 
is baritone soloist at the Second Presbyterian Church, New 
York, and Maurice Koranivsky, bass, is in the Church of 
the Ascension choir. Another Leary artist, Dail Cox, is 
leading baritone of the Opera Players, Inc. 

Flora Negri, in recent appearances for various socie- 
ties, made a profound impression with her songs and arias; 
especially noteworthy was her rendition of the well known 
Eli Eli. To this number she gave new life and ideas in the 
interpretation. May 10, Miss Negri sang for the Society 
for Advancement of Judaism, and May 23 she appeared at 
the Hotel Astor for the Daughters of Israel, and at the 48th 
Street Theater for Ivriah, a Jewish Educational Society. 


Frederick W. Riesberg was sole guest of honor at the 
annual banquet of the Kriens Symphony Club. The well 
arranged affair was in charge of Roland Crean and Alice 
Keshelak with Henry Batten as toastmaster. Henry Gaines 
Hawn delivered a very eloquent plea for proper English; 
Adele Keshelak sang a number of solos with sweet voice; 
Gertrude Daniels recited interestingly, and conductor 
Kriens introduced Charles Wolf, one of the original or- 
chestra members. Many tributes were paid to Mr. Kriens 
and Miss Keshelak, and gifts were made to the former 
as well as to various working members. 


Joan Ruth, soprano, will be at the Cincinnati Zoo this 
summer, opening there on June 21 in Rigoletto. On June 
17 and 18, Miss Ruth will participate in the Saenger Festi- 
val at Peoria, I!l., at which Reinald Werrenrath will also 
sing. 

The Syracuse University Chorus, Howard Lyman, con- 
ductor, gave a concert in Crouse College Auditorium, 
April 29. The choral works included R. Nathaniel Dett’s 
motet for mixed voices with tenor solo, The Chariot 
Jubilee (dedicated to this Syracuse organization); and’ Mark 
Andrews’ dramatic cantata, The Highwayman. Two artists 
assisting the chorus, both new to Syracuse, were Lillian 


Los 


Dudley 
three sea 
style 


Buffalo, N. Y., her 


season 


Col 
Flois 
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Gustafson, soprano, and Wendell Hart, tenor, both of 
whom gave a splendid account of their vocal gifts, both in 
the solo parts with the chorus and in song groups and 
operatic numbers. Harry L. Vibbard, of the organ and 
piano faculty of Syracuse University, provided artistic or- 
gan accompaniments for both chorus and soloists. 

Olga Steeb has returned to Los Angeles from her tour 
of the East and resumed teaching at the Olga Steeb Piano 
School. While in the East she spent several weeks in New 
York City attending concerts and hearing new works, pre- 
paratory to her next series of historic piano recitals. Miss 
Steeb, since her return, has been much occupied with the 
usual season’s end pupils’ recitals at her school. 

The University School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
presented Hope Bauer, mezzo soprano, in her graduation 
recital on May 12. Miss Bauer, who is a pupil of James 
Hamilton, was assisted at the piano by Marjorie Baxter, 
student of Guy Maier. Recently several of the members of 
the graduating class from the several departments of the 
school appeared in a joint graduation program, accom- 
panied by the University Symphony Orchestra under the 
baton of Samuel P. Lockwood. On that occasion Miss 
Bauer sang the Mon coeur s'’ouvre a ta voix aria, from 
Samson and Delilah. 

Verdi Club members attended a 
their fellow member, Maud Molina, 
Vocal music was given by Florence Foster Jenkins, presi- 
dent of the club, Mrs. Edmund Jahn and Mme. Molina, 
with Dr. Melchiore Mauro-Cottone and Irene Gruenberg, 
accompanists. Among the guests were Mesdames Josephine 
Beach, pone Wickham, Constance Wickham, Lillian 
Goudie, Grace Vofres, Mauro-Cottone, Edmund Jahn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruce Duffus, Mr. and Mrs. Gursham A. Hall, 
and Messrs. Roy Johnson, James McCosh Magie, George 
Johnson, A. Lolands and Paulo Martucci. 

Pietro Yon, the well known organist, wound up his 
present concert season before sailing for Europe on June 
16. His late appearances included concerts in Springfield, 
Mass.; Riverdale, N. Y.; Pittsburg, Kansas.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Hastings, Neb.; Northampton, Mass.; and the 
New York concerts for the dedication of the new Balbiani 
organ at the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer. Mr. Yon ex 
pects to return from his trip about the last part of Sep- 
tember. 

Oscar Ziegler, pianist, will conduct a summer course 
in Berne, Switzerland, from June 20 to September 15. Mr. 
Ziegler gave two unusually successful recitals in New York 
during the past season. He has been engaged to appear 
at the Salzburg Festival. 


musicale given by 
at her studio, May 29. 


Programs of Rhenish Mozart Festival 


The Mozart Festival, to be given by the city of Mitlheim 
(Ruhr) on June 26 and 27 to inaugurate its new Stadthalle 
(one of the finest auditoriums in Germany) will be con- 
ducted by Generalmusikdirektor Scheinpflug, and the solo- 
ists are Maria Ivogiin and Joseph Szigeti and the programs 
contain the Serenade for two orchestras, the violin concertos 
in G and D major, the Kleine Nachtmusik, the symphonies 
in E flat and A major, arias and the Coronation Mass. The 
chamber music program offers the clarinet quintet, songs, a 
violin sonata, and the serenade for wind instruments. 








STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Choral Director, Society of the Friends of Music and 


DONALD PIRNIE 


Baritone 


Will teach in the Meriden (N. H.) Summer School of Music and Dramatics 


July Ist to August 15th 
Address Donald Pirnie, The Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn 


OLIVER SMITH 


TENOR 


300 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Harrison 6267 
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OMA. ssrecinc ner 
LISA R 35 Park oe ee New York 
SOPRANO Piano Used 





ROSEL BENDA. SOPRANO 


CONCERT—CHURCH—RECITAL 
189 Claremont Avenue, Apt. 1, New York City 
Telephone 4478 Morningside 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “Einar Tam berskelver”’ 
‘or Baritone, Male Chorus and Pia 
H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ. $09 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


LECTURE RECITALS 


Mgt. Wolfsohn Musical L ore, yor 57th St., New York 


HASE 


318 W. 84th Street, N.Y. VOICE—PIANO—Coach—Accompanist—Teacher Endicott 5644 


ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 
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The Recital Club 


Music Studios will be open throughout the Summer 
for study under Master Teachers 


ROSE HAZARD, DIRECTOR 














62 W. 71st St. New York City 
Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso. 
Teacher of many 
famous pianists, 
19 West 85th Street, 
New York 


Telephones: Schuyler 1044 and Schuyler 9923 
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GRACE woop 


JESS 





Singer of folk songs of many 
lands, visualized, en costume. 
Culbertson—Chicago 

. Behymer—Los Angeles 
Met Selby Oppenheimer — San 
Francisco 














For Season 1926-27 


MURDOCH 


Pianist 
“A Great Artist” 
Boston Christian Science Monitor 


Management 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano- 




















ETHEL GROW 


Contralto 


“She has a fine dic- 
tion, therefore there 
was a difference 
whether the songs 
were in English or 
not. We like our 
own tongue best 
when easily under- 
stood.” 


—New York World. 


Personal Representative: 
LEONA M. KAHL 
64 Bank St., N. Y. 


Tel. Watkins 5347 














N. A. O. Executive Commirret Meets 

Women organists of New Jersey were authorized to form 
an auxiliary. resident Henry G. Frys western trip will 
include: June 7, St. Louis; 8, Kansas City; 10, Tri-Cities, 
and 13, Northfield. In most of the places he will give organ 
recitals. Mrs. Keator entertained the Monmouth Chapter, 
N. A. O., of New Jersey, at the New Berkely Hotel, May 4, 
twenty organists being present. Condolences on the death 
of her husband were sent Mrs. Priest. Messrs. Noble, 
Farnam and Courboin will examine works offered for the 
prizes and announce awards in July. Present at this meet 
mg were Chairman McAll, President Fry, Miss Whitte 
more, Secretary Nevins, Treasurer Porter, Senator Rich 
ards (New Jersey) and Messrs. Noble, Seibert, Biggs, Stan 
ley, Russell, Sammond, Ambrose and Riesberg. 


MiMeErs’ MusicCALe 
The Mimers, a theater organization which gives much 
attention to music, gave a musicale at their Little Theater, 
134 West 38th Street, May 17, the artists being Manfred 
Malkin, pianist; Jacques Malkin, violinist, and Arthur Kraft, 
tenor. 
DAMBMANN Pupits tn Beprorp 
Louise and Dolores Gatto gave 
15, at Bedford, N. Y., singing solos and duets, also playing 
piano solos and duets; Lucille Blabe was accompanist. They 
were recently heard in some of the same numbers at the 
Ampico Studios, when this writer praised their excellent 
progress under Mme. Dambmann. 
A. G. O. Even-Sonc SERVICE 
May 20, a service of Even-Song was given for the Amer 
ican Guild of Organists at St. Bartholmew’s Church, when 
that choir as well as those of the following churches parti 


a joint vocal recital, May 


cipated: Church of St. John the Evangelist, St. Luke's 

Church, Montclair; Church of the Saviour, and the Tomp 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
Ireperic A, GRANT CONVALESCING 

Frederic A. Grant, known to readers of the Musicat 


Courier as frequent chronicler of Brooklyn events, has been 
ill, but is now on the road to good health. 
Ruea A. BerG IN KANSAS 

Rhea A. Berg, organist from Kansas, who studied at the 
New York School of Music and Arts, spent a month in het 
native state, playing at a performance of the oratorio, Eli, 
at McPherson, Kan., May 14, as well as at services of the 
Congregational Church; her solos consisted of March 
Pontificale (Tombelle) and Prelude on Melcombe ( Noble) 

Grace LArRoM STELLNER Pupits Give 

Pupils of Grace Larom Stellner, the scientific 
teacher who says “all who talk can sing,” gave 
of Song at Wurlitzer Hall, May 24; it was an event much 
enjoyed by the representative audience present. Helene 
Hermann, soprano, opened the program, displaying a voice 
of lovely quality, well controlled. Other sopranos who re 
flected great credit on Miss Stellner for her excellent and 
painstaking work were Katherine Kraft, Ottilie Miller, 
Martha Nelson and Gertrude DeGraw. Miss Kraft gave 
evidence of excellent diction and smooth, full voice in het 
two Bayou Songs (Lily Strickland). Miss Miller's clear, 
unforced tones were heard pleasingly in Speaks’ May Time, 
and Morgan’s Clorinda; Miss Nelson displayed a_ wide 
vocal range in selections by Chaminade and Spross, and 
Miss DeGraw gave a colorful rendition of two additional 
songs in a voice of fine quality and control. Jessie Ruediger 
sang the only contralto solos on the program, offering Del 
Riego’s Homing and Sanderson's Marianne, the latter sung 
particularly well. Samuel Gray’s rendition of Mendels 
sohn’s It Is Enough was all that could be desired from 
artistic and interpretative standpoints; his rich baritone 
easily overcame the difficulties of the score. The audience 
demanded more, when he sang The Blind Plowman. Wal- 
ter Murray supplied additional interest with his presenta 
tion of Reddrick’s Red Bombay and Dvorak’s Goin’ Home, 
to which he added as encore Mighty Lak’ a Rose; he, too, 
received warm applause. The second half of the program 
included selections from The Persian Garden (Lehman), 
rendered by Misses Hermann and Ruediger, Mr. Gray and 
T. Thomas MacNabb, tenor; incidental solos were also 
sung by Mr. Murray and Miss Nelson. Kate Chase played 
sympathetic accompaniments, assisted also by Miss Her 
mann and Miss Nelson. 

Music Epucation Stupios Recrrars 

Four beogrems marked the closing recitals by pupils of 
Misses Gibbes and Hopkins at their Music Education 
Studios. Varied branches are taught, including dancing, 
choral singing, French songs and games, with a junior and 
an advanced orchestra of ten and seventeen players, respec- 


tively. The young people are all of them greatly interested 
in their work, 


RECITAI 
vocal 
an Evening 


Greater N. Y. Music AND Dramatic Crus 
Alice Marguerite Hawkins, Annarea Lamb, Victor 
Michele, and Albert David Basin, with Fan Tow and Rosa 


lind Basin, accompanists, were the 
per dance of the Greater New York Music and Dramatic 
Club, Elizabeth G. Black, president, at Hotel St. George, 
May 12. They contributed enjoyable variety to this suc 
cessful affair. Guests of honor were Mr. and Mrs, Crom 
well Childe, Abbie Pennell, Mala Bobka, Grayte Hull, Prin 
cess Chinquilla, Frederick Riesberg, Lula Root and Wm 
S. Brewer. Dancing followed. 


artists at the first sup 


Cortot-Bert Puptts Sam 

Seven young American pianists who were awarded schol 
arships by the Alfred Cortot School of Piano, and who 
studied with Mile. Bert, Cortot’s representative in America, 
left May 26 for two months’ study in Paris. They were 
David Barnett (New York), Carl Bricken (Kentucky) 
Pauline Danforth (Boston), Miss de Vanney (Boston) 
Miss Griggs ( Houston, Texas), Morton Howard (lowa) 

and Miss Montagnye (Philadelphia). 
A. G. O. 
The annual meeting of the 
was held at St. 
Sealy is warden. 


ELECTION 
American Guild of Organists 
Paul's Parish House, May 24. Frank L. 








“Yes It’s a Steinway 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
“It’s a 
Nothing 


more need be said. 


other piano? 
Steinway. 


Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have giventoyour home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lam I paidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


TEINWAY 


Steinwav & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York City 
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yEATMAS GSRIF FTI 


Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Sparkes, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists 
Studios: 62 West 70th St., New York City. Tei. Endicott 8144 
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RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 
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Studio: Steinway Bidg., 109 West 
Vocal Coach s7en St., N. Y. | Phone Circle 6161 
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COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR OPERA, CONCERT OR CHURCH 
Trafalgar 9269 65 Central Park ark West, N. Y- City 
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weer Hall ===" 
William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF ae” 
137 West 86th St., New York 
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Coach and Accompanist to 
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S-eers 


Professor of Choral Music, 








Studio: - Schuyler 3680 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co 
Exclusive Management: 


& JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 


HAENSEL 


Edwin Franko > Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 





Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


HEM PEL 


Concert Management BALDINI & ENGELHARDT 


Suite 617, New York 
Piane Edison Records 





Steinway Hall, 
Steinway 
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~AGORTIS 


TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 
VICTOR RECORDS 





Send for our 150 page catalog of 
musical instruments. Over 3000 articles fully described. 
Every known instrument included 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
328 120 West 42nd S 


Wabash Ave 








Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


**MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


‘**‘NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
World Premiere in December by the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 











Piano Music, Medium Difficulty 


(Olive, 


Three Mood Pictures, by Cecil Burleigh.—These are 
entitled Pondering, Drifting, Tempest-tossed. The first 
is a broad and noble melody arranged in big chords for 
the right hand and an octave bass. It is one of Burleigh’s 
most impressive works—which is saying much, for he is 
surely one of the most genuinely gifted and serious of all 
American musicians. The second of these moods, Drift- 
ing, is in a slow six-fourths time and suggests vaguely a 
dreamy, slow waltz, though it is not developed in regular 
waltz manner. It is a lovely, sleepy mood and will give 
delight to all musicians who love sentiment without senti- 
mentalism. Finally, Tempest-tossed is a concert piece 
of some difficulty and suggests what Burleigh might do 
if he were to turn his attention to the writing of piano 
works in big forms. Perhaps he has already done so. 
It is not always easy, even for a man as eminent as he, 
to get his works published if they are of virtuoso diffi- 
culty. This piece is not so hard. It is marked Grade V. 
ut it would need a player of musical understanding to 
do it justice, as would also the other pieces in this set. 

surleigh is very fine. It is always a real pleasure for 
this reviewer to receive anything from his pen, and the 
reviewer only regrets that words are of so little avail to 
express the true inwardness of music of this sort. 

Four Feathered Folk, by Dorothy Gaynor Blake.—-Lit- 
tle pieces for teaching. They are Bob-white, Hoot-owl, 
Sparrow and Wren. The first is a waltz with a good 
deal of left hand counter-melody; the second mysterious 
and characteristic; the third, a first rate rhythmic study 
in which Mister Sparrow is evidently a Scottish Hoot 
Mon; the last, again a waltz and a very useful study in 
grace notes. All four are well written by a composer not 
afraid to give chromatic harmony to children. 

Andante from Sonata in A, by Schubert. Concert ar- 
rangement by Richard Burmeister.—This is a very beau- 
tiful work in Schubert's accustomed manner, somewhat 
broadened by the internationally famous pianist, Richard 
Burmeister. It is not of great difficulty—it is marked 
Grade I[V—and will be found unusually effective as a 
study work in classic style, for use of pedal, and for 
broken chords in the left hand. 


Ditson, Boston) 


Songs 


(Oliver Ditson, 


Night at the Mission, by Edward Ballantine.—The song 
oes to a California Mission, the poem, by J. L. Mc- 

ane, Jr., placing the mood in a way that anyone familiar 
veo the wonderous California night and the charm of 
Spanish antiquity must find delight in. The music suits 
the mood equally well and sets down Ballantine as a 
composer who must hold high rank among the writers 
of the day either here or abroad. If he can do other 
works of like perfection he will soon find himself a 
classic. With the utmost unaffected simplicity he de- 
velops a mood of great beauty, quite without borrowing 
from outworn folk-idioms or traditionalisms. The music 
is his own, not clearly associated with any national 
school or any other composer. Without being what is 
called modern, it shows sympathy with freedom from the 
hampering stupidities of old-time rules. An interesting 
ieature ot the music, from the analyst’s point of view, is 
the fact that the melody itself is not only simple but also 
adheres to ordinary melodic orthodoxy. The beautifully 
expressive accompaniment is then woven about it. An 
altogether fine work! 

The Thousandth Man, by A. H. Behrend.—A song 
about friendship, suitable for male singers. A good march 
song to words by Kipling. It would only be effective 
if sung by a big, sonorous voice. 

Every Time I Feel the Spirit; Steal Away (negro spir- 
ituals) arranged by William Arms Fisher.—If we must 
have negro spirituals, by all means let us have Fisher to 
arrange them. He, at least, makes a musical setting for 
them. But, O, why must we have any more of the pesky 
things! They are the most utterly futile and tiresome 
of things musical. This reviewer prefers “Horses.” If 
we are to have bad music forced upon us let it at least 
be something to laugh at even if it is only a horse laugh. 

Ere the Moon Begins to Rise, by L. Leslie Loth—A 
lullaby for children. Very simple and easy and quite 
pretty. 

See That Ye Love One Another, by Albert E. Wilshire. 

A beautiful sacred song by a writer who knows his 
business. In a simple way he writes first-rate counter- 
point and develops his short and expressive theme or 
motif tastefully and expressively. It is rare indeed that 
anything nicer gets to this reviewer's desk. There is no 
overloading such as disgraces the work of the amateurs. 
The writing is mostly three-part, never more than four- 
part except for a few chords. The work is clearly 
thought along part lines. It is devotional, almost, one 
might say, liturgical. The two parts of the theme, one 
rhythmic, the other flowing, work out an interesting duet 
together. This is something musicians, at least, will 
like. As for the public 


Boston) 


(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 


The Eternal Gift, by Helen Beatrice Fromer.—A song 
into which the composer has written a good deal of deep 
feeling by means of strongly marked melody and inter- 
esting modulations in the harmony. There is a good cli- 
max at the end. 


Joseph Lampkin Back in Europe 

young American violinist, and favorite 
pupil of Geno Hubay, has been staying in Paris for a short 
time with his mother and his sister, Regina, on his way 
back to rejoin Prof. Hubay. He will shortly make his debut 
in Budapest, where Prof. Hubay will do him the unusual 
honor of conducting the orchestral part of the concert at 
which he is to play. 


Joseph Lampkin, 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


w. 7, with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
behind them. See “The Tenet P 
HENRI A ‘ chology of Voice,” pub. G Sebdemee, 


which aC lete V; 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 4 complete Versi Method. 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hali 





Tel. Circle 0737 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 28th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


pee nao OO 
BOSTON, MASS. 








UNTING 


TEACHERS OF SINGING in all its branches and of dramatic 


action applied to singing 


Estelle LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Studio: 146 West 55th St., New York 


Kaname BELLAMANN ® 


LIEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West. 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 3560 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St.,N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture — Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 


ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER _ LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - Concert Teacher of Singing 


Accompanist 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


Phone: Susquehanna 3135 
EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Tel.: 1787 Circte 





Associate Teacher with 

















WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. Ila. 


Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), ELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 





SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Chicago, tll., July 12th to 24th, 
State and Monroe Sts. 

New York City, August 2nd to 28th, 121 Madison 
Avenue. 

Courses for Teachers, in Pedagogy, Musiclanship, 
Piano Playing, Sight Singing without ‘‘do-re-mi,” 
“intervals,” “numbers.”’ 


Palmer House, 


Special Student Classes. 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 6561 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Counige 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covurigr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courler 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
fel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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META SCHUMANN, or al 5 sealers ean 
distinguished teacher and creator of beautiful songs, and her ; A NOT ABLE GROUP. 
artist-pupil, Katherine Palmer, who has made so many Esther Dale (left), American soprano, who has recently 





notable recital successes, sunning themselves at Atlantic City “¢hieved unusual success abroad; (center), Yeatman Griffith, 
where Miss Palmer sang a group of Miss Schumann’s com- Of New York City, teacher of world-famous artists and 
positions at the convention of the National Federation of teachers and with whom Miss Dale has been studying and 

Women’s Clubs on June 3 coaching; (right), Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who is her hus 


band’s associate teacher. Miss Dale was scheduled to return 
to this country, June 15, to fulfill many engagements. Mr. 
and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith will leave soon for the Pacific 
Coast for the fourth consecutive season of summer vocal 
master classes in Los Angeles, Cal., July 6 to August 3, 
and in Portland, Ore., August 9 to September 6, returning 
to their New York studios the last week in September. 








OLIVER DENTON, 
who has announced a special course of piano instruction in 
New York at his home studio for six weeks, beginning July 1 





MARION ALICE McAFEE, 
young concert soprano, who has created a sensation in Chi 
cago and vicinity this season, presented Tito Schipa’s latest 
composition, Amor mio, for the first time at her March 7 
recital in Chicago. She is including it on all of her concert 
programs and on May 21 broadcasted it over KYW, Chicago 





JEROME SWINFORD, 
who recently scored a great success at the Spring Festival 
in St. Joseph, Mo. It was this popular baritone’s second 
appearance there. 
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ALTON JONES, 
pianist, has been engaged to teach piano during the summer 
session at Columbia University (Teachers College) and will 
continue his private teaching until August. He will then 
leave for a month's vacation following which he will resume 
his teaching at the Institute of Musical Art and the Brooklyn 
Conservatory of Music. During the summer Mr. Jones will 
appear in New York in two recitals. His second Aeolian 
Hall recital will be given on December 5, the program includ 
ing a number of unfamiliar works 


CLAIRE DUX 


The engagement of the distinguished concert and operati 

soprano to Charles H. Swift of Chicago 1s announced. Mr 

Swift is vice-president of Swift « Company, the great 

packers, and announces that he desires Mme. Dux to with 
draw from prof ional wor 


MARIO CARBONI, 
operatic tenor, who was the 
guest of Chicago's ex-mayor, 
William Hale Thompson, 
and his party on a ten day 
tour of wmspection of the 
Lake to Gulf Waterway. In 
the accompanying snapshot 
Carboni is shown explaining 
to the Honorable Thompson 
why Chicago should have a 
municipal grand opera; on 
board ship, and the ship 

itself, 
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ZERFF 


Voice Production without Interference 
Ethel Ptelfer Assistant Teacher 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ili. 
S ee ee 


LAMOND cm: 
SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1925-26 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

412 West End Ave., 

Trafalgar 4385 


N. Y. 





Bush Conservatory, Chicago 


Ti August 1 








University of Kansas 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 


MME. VARETTE TER -STEPANOFF 
Pianist—Teacher 
22 West 88th St., New York Tel. 


Studio 


JOHN F. BYRNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Recommended by Jean de Reszke 
157 rue du Fourbourg, St. Honore, Paris 





Management 


$294 Schuyles 


Studio: 





(ANNIE LOUISE) (ADAH CAMPBELL) 


DAVID - HUSSEY 


HARP “t+ VOICE 


Schuyler 7525 Studies: 204 West 92nd St., N.Y. 


MACBETH 


Chicage Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 
606 W. 116th St. New York Cit 


Phone 
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Voice culture—Opera coach 


Carnegie Heli Studio 402 Tel. Circle 1350 





JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Direction D. F. McSweeney 


565 Fifth Avenue 
Steinway Piano Used 


CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Q Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 


conductor Metropol- 


New York 











from Covent Garden, London, Formerly 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, itan Opera, New York, and 

etc. Available for Opera, Con European theaters. Coach to 

cert and Oratorio celebrities, operatic teacher of 
Aliso VOCAL TUITION Jeanne Gordon. 


Address 109 Riverside Drive N.Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 














assi & Cannonieri 


General operatic and theatrical 
bureau 
(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 


Telephone 10-345 


MUSICAL COURIER 





DENVER, COL. 











Denver, Cot.—Although several cities claim the honor of 
having started the Music Week idea, Denver dates her an- 
nual Music Week from November 1918, when Mayor W. F. 
R. Mills named as Music Commission Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews, Henry Houseley, Fred 8. Wright, Charles Wells 
and Frank Shepherd who, acting in conjunction with City 
Choir Master John C. Wilcox and City Organist Clarence 
Reynolds, inaugurated the May Music Festival that has, in 
the intervening years, grown to stupendous proportions. 
This season’s Music Week, which ended with the fourth 
consecutive performance of Rob Roy, exceeded far the fore- 
going festivals in point of quality, if not quantity. One of 
the encouraging developments noted is the intensified interest 
in music shown by many smaller Colorado towns whose ex- 
hibits of school orchestras, choral singing, etc., sent to the 
Denver Festival, were surprisingly good. Seventy- -one towns 
in Colorado and Wyoming lent their talent to help make the 
week a success and sixty-five high school orchestras and 
glee clubs competed for prizes. Thirty-five bands from Colo 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, Kansas and Nebraska competed for 
prizes; a song contest was held Thursday between the men’s 
service clubs, the clubs competing being Civitan, Gyro, Co 
Operative, High Twelve, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimist and 
Rotary Bandstands were built and some excellent street 
music was dispensed at different times of day and evening. 
All the schools, hospitals and institutions of various sorts 
were treated to many delightful performances during the 
week, and the Municipal Auditorium was the setting for the 
major events, Music Week was ushered in by the Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra which gave a concert to a capacity house. 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Russian Easter, by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Le Cygne for strings, a Strauss waltz, and 
two movements of the Bruch concerto, performed by Con- 
certmaster- Howard Reynolds, composed an enjoyable pro- 
gram. Delightful programs were given in the Auditorium 
from twelve to one each noon, bringing forth most of the 
best talent in Denver. Student programs at two o’clock each 
day introduced dozens of gifted young musicians to the pub- 
lic. Usually a High School or Junior High concert followed 
at three-thirty, and the evenings were given over to the 
biggest performances. These included an “All Nations” en- 
tertainment, featuring representatives of fifteen nations in 
characteristic songs, dances, etc.; a twelve piano ensemble 
under the baton of Clarence Reynolds, enlisting the services 
of some of the best pianists of Denver—Barbara Loomis, 
Margaret Day Grubb, Edith Louise Jones, Carrie Auslender, 
Minner, Faye I. Roswell, Edith Beck, Edith K. Rinquest, 
Mrs. John Chase, Helen C. Calogeras, Paul Clarke Stauffer, 
Clarence Sharp and Carl Scheibe. Assisting was Mildred 
Ruhge Kyffin, mezzo-soprano, in a group of songs. The 
Panorama of the Dance, assembled and supervised by the 
\telier, called out the best efforts of the many dancing 
schools and was so cleverly devised that it ranks high 
among the successful events of the week. Thursday, Fri 
day and Saturday nights and Saturday matinee remarkably 
capable performances of the light opera, Rob Roy, were 
given to crowded houses and furnished, as usual, the climax 
of the week's events. The picturesque settings, a chorus 
culled from the leading vocal studios and nearly filling the 
stage, an entirely adequate orchestra, an authoritative leader 
ship in the person of John C. Wilcox, and an excellent cast 
of principals combined to place the performance on a high 
level of excellence. Alternating singers in some of the 
principal roles presented Alice Forsyth-Mosher, Lucile 
Fowler, Elwin Smith, Edward Wolters, Vivienne Perrin- 
Stephens, Mrs. Harry Berry, Allen Grubb, and F. W. Max- 
well. The stage director, Otis B. Thayer, is to be congratu- 
lated, as is Martha Wilcox who put on the incidental dances 


Eolus for May 


The May number of Eolus, the modernistic paper, which is 
strangely enough, the official organ of the National 
Association of Harpists, contains the usual very -interesting 
array of articles collected by its editor, Carlos Salzedo. The 
opening article, Outward Shows, by Salzedo, is a really 
valuable ¢ ‘omment on American methods of haste and care- 
lessness. “A thorough musical foundation,” says Salzedo, 
“is as necessary for the virtuoso as for the composer if he 
wishes to be something more than a trained monkey. Until 
this is more generally believed, America will continue to 
turn out musical amateurs unfitted to compete with Euro- 
pean professionals.” 

Eugene Borrel writes about the moderns of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and proves that the mod- 
erns of today are not modern at all, but mere imitators of 
days gone by. He even finds that Wagner (poor Wagner!) 
is quite a nobody: “All the inventions attributed to Wag- 
ner... are found united in’ works of Monteverde com- 
pletely and artistically realized.” Ye Gods! In the sev- 
enteenth century “are found combinations of an ingenious- 
ness and beauty never since equalled.” 

Other articles are by Helene Kahn-Casella on Polish 
Music, Wallingford Riegger on the orchestra of the future, 
Cicil Austin on conducting and showmanship, and numerous 
short items of interest. 


also, 


Suzanne Keener’s Atlanta Success 
Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano, closed her present 
season with three concerts with the Emory Glee Club of 
Emory University, Atlanta, this being the club’s farewell 
appearance prior to its departure for a European tour of 
the principal capitals, 

Miss Keener made two appearances each night as soloist 
with the club, singing an operatic aria and a group of folk 
in costume. Of her performance the Atlanta Con- 
stitution commented: “She sang for her first number the 
lovely Regnava nel Silenzio from Lucia. It showed that 
she has a lovely voice, well-rounded and true, and is full 
mistress of her work. After this she confined herself to 
light, whimsical, pathetic or romantic little things, each 
more charming than those which went before, each show- 
ing a new facet of her versatile lovableness to her audi- 
ence. She sang in the second half of the program a group 
of Scandinavian songs in native costume. And as for her 
encores—I lost count after the first dozen. Incidentally she 
sang Dixie by request, and gave it an interpretation uniquely 
her own—and absolutely intriguing in its cleverness.” 


songs 
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t HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR PIANISTS JUNE 28-AUG. 7. 
Management of EDWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th St., New York 


4g oy 
St, New York 
OSEPH R va. ae Trafalgar 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1001 401 Knabe Bullding, New York Cit) 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


lo Symphony Orchestra 


“apie there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under isi baton, was excellent. 
*( Signed) Eanst Von Dounanyi.’ 


ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 

















Studio: 406 New York City 


Hall 
Write for appointment 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 








WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Tex 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 











For terms apply: 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 
Will give her usual Six Weeks Course (from July ist) 
SIGHT READING (PIANO-VOCAL), THEORY of MUSIC, 
concluding with an Examination. 


Her work in England in connection with R. 
Exams. was fully endorsed by Sir GEORGE 
PAUER, both successively Principals of the ROYAL 
MUSIC, LONDON, ENGLAND. A class for the ART 
SERIES can also be arranged, Mme, Saxby being a Graduate, 
clate and Examiner of the Society 


504 S. OREGON AVENUE 


JOHN HEATH 
PARIS PIANIST 


22, rue VISCONTI 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


SINGING ACADEMY—— 
202 rue deCourcelles Paris. France 
Augast 1 


== SWAYNE =" 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Qual d’Orsay) Paris vil, France 
Elwin A. Calberg, Manager, 812 E. 16th St., San Francisco 


A. M. and R. C. 

GROVE and ERNST 
COLLEGE OF 
PROGRESSIVE 
Asso 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 
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studying, singing or playing , and is 
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Milan office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Col. (See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Providence, R. I.—Music Week in Providence, under 
the auspices of the R. 1. State Federation of Music Clubs, 
of which Mrs. Caesar Misch is president, was observed from 
May 2 to 9. On Monday evening in Sayles Hall six of the 
federated music clubs appeared in An Evening of American 
Song in Costume. Tuesday evening in Commercial High 
School Hall the high school orchestras and choruses were 
heard in an enjoyable concert. Wednesday evening at Sayles 
Hall, Brown University, a concert was given consisting of a 
cello quartet; songs by Agnes Coutanche Burke, contralto; 
Doreen Rook, pianist; William W. De Roin, tenor ; Benjamin 
Premack, violinist, and Walter Williams, organist. Thurs- 
day, Rhode Island Composer's Night, was observed in the 
residence of the President of the R. I. Federation on Elm- 
wood Avenue. Several compositions for violin, voice and 
piano were given, those of the blind composer, Guiseppe 

Camolini, being the most noteworthy. On Friday all the 
Pre musical clubs broadcasted three numbers through 
Station WJAR. Saturday evening in the Mathewson 
St. Methodist Episcopal Church there was a Community Sing 
when several of the old songs were sung by a large audi- 
ence. On Sunday nearly all the churches gave special mu- 
sical services and in the afternoon there was a concert of 
church music of all creeds, Berrick (Van Norden) Schloss 
being the director of the combined choruses. Sunday eve- 
ning, at the Calvary Baptist Church, under the direction of 
Gladys Clark Nelson, Mendelssohn's oratorio, St. Paul, was 
given a splendid rendition, the soloist being Marjorie Moody, 
soprano, former soloist with Sousa’s Band. Elsie Lovell! 
Hankins, contralto, William De Roin, tenor, and Charles 
Bennett of the Boston Conservatory of Music, baritone, also 
appeared. 

The Clavier Ensemble, of which Mme. Avis Bliven- C har- 
bonnel is president, gave its regular monthly concert in the 
Music Room of the Meiklejohn Company, assisted by Helen 
Keenan. Besides several selections for two pianos played 
by Mme. Charbonnel and May Atwood Anderson, an ar- 
rangement of Liszt’s Rakoczy March for two pianos, eight 
hands, was played by the same artists with the assistance of 
Stella Emerson and March Richardson. 

In the Outlet Auditorium, the Chaminade Club Junior held 
an open meeting presenting a program of unusual merit. 
Besides several numbers for two pianos, a violin ensemble 
consisting of seven members played the andante from 
Haydn's sixth symphony. Fe. Hi. 

Saint John, N. B., Can.— Music has received its rightful 
place in the life of ‘Saint John since the establishment last 
November of a Ladies’ Morning Musical Club. Mrs. F. J. 
Hodgson was made president, as it was through her initia- 
tive and influence that the club was formed. She has been 
given high praise and is generally acknowledged to be the 
founder of a club which is unique in the activities of this 
old Loyalist city. The other officers are Blenda S. Thom- 
son, contralto and teacher; Mrs. T. J. Gunn, professional 
violinist, vice-presidents; Mrs. M. H. Berrie-Good, writer 
and musician, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. A. E. Massie, social 
Leader, Recording Secretary, and an executive composed of 
pt F. A. Godsoe, Mrs. L. M. Curren, Mrs. A. H. Scovil 

Campbell, Mrs. L. V. Lingley, Mrs. J. M. Barnes and 
Bernice Mooney, all connected with the higher musical 
thought of the city. Starting with 117 charter members, 
the club closed this season with a roll of 179 accredited 
members, with fifty-five active, all of whom took part dur- 
ing the season when eleven concerts were given. G. 


Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Selma, Ala.—Elenore Rothschild presented her pupils 
in dancing at Academy of Music in an elaborate scenic 
setting. 

Charlotte Woodward, piano student, was presented in a 
solo program at the home of Annie Bender, her teacher. 

Mrs. John Pollard and daughter, Fanny, closed their 
season of teaching piano and dancing in a combined re- 
cital at their studio home, well adapted for such purposes. 
They leave shortly for New York. 

An interesting piano and voice recital was heard by the 
invited guests of Mrs. W. W. Harper, musician and teacher, 
given by her respective students at her home studio. 

W. H. S. 

Tallahassee, Fla—-On May 10 Rose Nasrallah gave 
her Graduation Recital at Florida State College, and is to 
receive a B. M. degree in June. Miss Nasrallah has been 
a piano student of Dean Ella Scoble Opperman for the past 
four years. After graduating from the Florida State School 
for the Blind, Miss Nasrallah entered college determined 
to meet every requirement. O. 

Wichita, Kans.—Florian Lindberg appeared in violin 
recital, May 24, in Wichita College of Music Auditorium. 
Mr. Lindberg, who has just returned from a season’s study 
with Wolfe Wolfinsohn, was well received. Mrs. Theodore 
Lindberg, sopranos sang one group of songs. Dorothy 
Finley was accompanist. C...3. Ss 





Jessie Fenner Hill Presents Pupils 


Three pupils of Jessie ie Hill were presented in recital 
at Chickering Hall, on June 1, these being Emily Steiner, 
Mary E. Kelly and Janet Shair The vocalists were assisted 
by Anca Seidlova, pianist and accompanist. Miss Shair, the 
possessor of a light lyric soprano of sweet quality, has 
freedom in her interpretation and production. She gave 
numbers by Huarte and Bizet, Tschaikowsky, Burgheim, 
Wood and Ronald. Miss Kelly has a voice of rich timbre 
and coloring, which enables her to give a great deal of 
warmth to her interpretations. Among her selections, La 
Forge’s Hills brought her much applause. Miss Steiner, an- 
other lyric soprano, has to her credit a very lovely person- 
ality and finesse of style. Her voice was particularly delight- 
ful in Handel’s O Sieep Why Dost Thou Leave Me, which 
was sung with a fine legato. The young ladies were 
graciously received by a sincerely appreciative audience. 
Miss Seidlova is a pianist of much ability; her work is 
brilliant and forceful and with these she is also able to 
achieve the sensitivity required for skilful accompanying. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Anceres, Cat.—The Tipican Orchestra, which played 
ree ct at which many were turned away, gave 
three request programs at the Shrine Auditorium. Dressed 
the holiday costume of the Mexican cowboy, and playing 
truments typically Mexican, as well as_ violins, 
and basses, their were colorful and fascinat 

g and made up all Mexican compositions. 
Clifford Lott, baritone, and Edna Gunnar Peterson, pian 
t, gave a joint recital at the Gamut Club Soth artists 
received with enthusiasm by a large audience. Mr. 
ot been heard in recital for several years but 
artistry were finer than 


ice and his 
for the benefit of the Art Students 


ncerts here 


many Ins 
programs 


practically of 


n ic Club direction of J. B. Poulin, 
-Hennion Robinson as accompanist, gave a re- 
am for its final concert at the Philharmonic 
. m it was assisted by the Madrigal Octet of the 
Club, May Sellen Ely, mezzo-soprano; Cora Thorne 
Margaret Schurmer, soprano; William 
1 Cohen, violinist, and Robe Alter, cellist. 
was noticeable for its crisp attack, the 
ni the voices and smooth phrasing. The altos 
formed a good support without being unduly prominent 
The Octet sang as one and showed the same finish 
which marked the choru 
America’s Bird Whistling Chorus gave a 
Gamut Club before an enthusiastic audience 
Arthur G. Shaw, organist, is giving three programs a day 
at Neves which are drawing many music lovers 
The Los Angeles Realty Board, Southwest Branch, 1n 
augurated a new icature at a recent meeting singing by 
the newly organized Glee Club under the direction of An 
drae Nordskog. The Club will be a feature of their future 
year old piano pupil of 


meeting Dora Schiro, twelve 
Phillip ronitz, has been awarded a gold medal in the 
California Eisteddfod contest, receiving an average grade 
f ninety-nine, the highest ever given a contestant She 
1 three waltzes in A flat by Schubert 
is conducting a 


played 
Charles M. Courboin, Belgian organist, 
playing at the University of Southern 


unde I 


pram 
prano, 


tenor ; 


ONCE 


concert at the 


masterclass im organ 
Calitorma 

a master- 
Company 


will conduct 
Music 


and coach, 
uthern California 


I , director 
i inging at the S 
Building 
Anna Hemmel, pupil of 
place in a « piano 
Club thirteen 
comson, an pupil, 
Eisteddfod contest for 


Joseph Zoellner, Jr., won first 
contest conducted by the Wa- 
years of age. Margaret Mal- 
won first place in a Glendale district 
advanced piano students. 

The Woman's Lyric Club has been invited to appear at a 
contest in Chicago and gave a minstrel show at the Gamut 
Theater to defray traveling expenses 
Braggiotti is in Los Angeles to conduct 


mpetitive 
She 1s 
ither 


wan 


Club 

Isadore a master 
class 

Richard Hageman’s master class opened May 9 

Caroline Smith, business manager of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, anne that the management has decided to 
Saturday night Thursday night and 
ymphony concerts will hereafter be held Thurs 
Friday afternoons. The artists at present 
next season are Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Lucrezia 
Hansen, Mary Lewis, Charles Hackett, Max 
Chamlee, Olga Steeb, Richard Buhlig and 
There will be but few changes in the 


NINE 
change the concert to 
the pair ot 
day night and 
engaged for 
tori, Cecelia 
Rosen, Mario 
Albert Spalding 
orchestra 

Olga Stee is just returned from a successful eastern 
concert tour 

Markus Charles Markson, 
Pemberton of the University 
School, gave a successful 
One tenth of the Junior 
bled, to the number of 242, 


where they gave 


violinist, pupil of Charles K 
of Southern California Music 
recital in Chickering Hall. 
Orchestra players were assem 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium 
a concert toa packed house. Out of nearly 
2,500 potential orchestra players, ranging from five to four- 
teen years of age and averaging seven years, these chil- 
dren were chosen to represent the elementary schools of Los 
Angeles, and their work was a credit to their several lead 
ers- who took turns in directing. Melba French Barr, so- 
prano, was soloist of the This huge orchestra of 
youngsters is a musical future of Los 
Angeles 

(sreat preparations are 
of Charles Wakefield 


Holly wood Bow! 


occasion 
prophesy of the 
being made for the presentation 
opera, Shanewis, at the 
rsianina will sing the title 


Cadman's 
Princess 





MUSICAL 


Oskenonton, Indian baritone, will sing the role of 
Philip Harjo; Raphael Diaz that of Lionel Rhodes; Ver- 
nice Brand, Mrs. J. Asher Everton, and Marjorie Dodge 
will sing the part of Amy, Rimsky-Korsakoff's Oriental 
ballet, Scheherazade, will be staged in connection with the 
performance by Alexander Kosloff. Alexander Bevani is 
training a chorus of 100 voices and Gaetano Merola will 
conduct the members of the Philharmonic Orchestra who 
will play. Orders for tickets are coming in ahead of the 
sale from all of the surrounding states. 

Dorothea Powers, violinist, appeared in recital at Chick- 
ering Hall. 

Walter F. Skeele, dean of the 
spend the summer in Europe. 

Howard Mann, pupil of Homer Grun, won first place in 
the Southern California Eisteddfod finals. s > Hi: 


COURIER 


role; 


College of Music, will 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Wasu.—John Blackmore, pianist, gave 
at Olympic Hotel under the direction of Marjorie 

Florence Macbeth, soprano, appeared in her program of 
Three Generations of Prima Donnas. Miss Macbeth was 
presented by the First Presbyterian Church Club 

Monthly Musicale of the Ladies’ Musical Club took place 
in the Olympic. Soloists were Vivian MacFarlane, Mrs 
Hemion, sopranos; Iris Canfield, cellist; Katherine Robin 
son, accompanist. The Club’s string quartet, composed of 
Margaret McCulloch Lang, Alice Sherman, Louise Oliver 
and Iris Canfield, played two groups. 

The Seattle Madrigal Society, directed by Thirza Cawsey, 
sponsored by the Young People’s Fellowship of St. An 
lrew's Church, gave an interesting program. 

Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority and Phi Mu Alpha Fraternity 
presented a combined complimentary concert at Meany Hall. 
Alice Bogardus, of the faculty of the University of Wash- 
ington, was soloist for the occasion. 

The Philomel Club, a women’s choral club, under the 
direction of R. H. Kendrick, presented its spring concert at 
Roosevelt High School. The club was assisted by the 
Spargur String Quartet. Ste 

The Seattle Civic Opera Company, a new organization, 
presented in a week's appearance two operas—Martha and 
Il Trovatore. Much credit is due J. Joujerville and Graham 
Morgan, who superintended the staging and training of the 
singers. 

Frederick Heward, violin pupil of Peter Mereblum of the 
Cornish School, appez ared in an ambitious recital. V. D 


a recital 
Miller 


SEATTLE, 


Curtis Institute of Music Notes 


Harriet Van Emden, a young lyric soprano who has won 
notable successes in the concert field both here and abroad, 
and who is one of Marcella Sembrich’s most gifted pupils, 
will be associated with her distinguished instructor next 
season in the vocal department of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia. Miss Van Emden will come to the 
school next autumn to assume her new duties. She ranks 
high among the younger singers of the day, and has spec 
ialized in old music and German lieder. Her parents being 
Hollanders, she has inherited a natural talent for languages 
and sings English, French, Italian, Dutch, Russian and Ger- 
man. Although her birthplace was Milwaukee, Miss Van 
Emden was brought to New York as a very young child 
and has made that city her home. As a girl she went to 
Europe, and in Berlin studied with Maestro Moratti, suc- 
cessor to the famous Lamperti. The outbreak of the World 
War forced her to return to this country. Two years later 
Mme. Sembrich accepted her as a pupil, and her official 
debut was made in New York in November, 1921. During 
that same season she sang in various American cities, and 
in the spring sailed for Europe, where she filled numerous 
recital, oratorio and orchestral engagements. 

Mme. Sembrich’s students concluded their season at the 
Curtis Institute of Music with a notable concert on May 
21 in the auditorium of the school. Louise Lerch of Allen- 
town, Pa., whose engagement by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company was announced recently, was heard in an interest- 
ing group that included two of the numbers used for her 
operatic audition. Others who took part in this program 
were Euphemia Gregory, Edna Hochstetter and Ernestine B. 
Bacon, Greve Hy Elsa Meiskey, Lancaster, Pa.; Jane 
Pickens, Atlanta, Ga.; Sue Seiger and Sophia Snyder, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Ea Binder, Newark, N. J 


Marguerite Potter Pupil with WEAF 


On June 14, Sara Lee, mezzo-soprano, was heard in a 
recital of songs over the radio from WEAF. Miss Lee is 
well known in the concert world, and has been soloist with 
several of the large symphony orchestras. She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hugo Straus, an accomplished pianist, who 
recently played with the Cincinnati Orchestra. They are 
heard frequently together. 


1926 


lan¢ 17; 


Marjorie Harwood Comments on Finland 


Marjorie Harwood, well known concert singer, recently 
spent three years in Finland, and during her sojourn. there 
devoted much time - the mastering of the inte rpretation of 
Swedish, Finnish, Norwegian and Danish folk songs. Miss 
Harwood talks interestingly of Finland, with its quaint 
old-world atmosphere. Following a successful recital in 
Buffalo, the singer was interviewed at length by one of the 
Buffalo dailies. Among other things she stated that Finnish 


Photo by Colegrove Studios 


MARJORIE HARWOOD. 
resentful She accounted for this 
by the fact that for so many centuries the Finns have 
been subjugated. A short history of the native songs which 
she interjected into the conversation revealed that the first 
music of the Finns was originated by wandering minstrel 
gypsies called Runo singers. Their songs, dealing generally 
with hardships and privations, were lyrical verses sung in a 
monotone to a beautiful accompaniment on a kantele harp- 
like instrument. The Runo singers are practically extent 
“Elias Loonroot, a Swede,” said Miss Harwood, “collected 
and compiled these early Finnish songs, strange to say, and 
it is to him that we owe these remarkable fantasies. The 
Finnish music is in an embryo stage but gives promise of 
being some day as wonderful as the Russian.” 

‘The musical situation abroad,” continued Miss Harwood, 
“is remarkable. Talented musicians and singers are unable 
to make money in France and Germany and many of them 
have given up high operatic and conductorial careers to 
tour the little Scandinavian countries, where they meet 
cordial welcome and financial success.” 

While Miss Harwood was in Europe she 
success as soloist with many symphony 
singer is an accamplished linguist, 
in eight lauguages. 


Huge Chorus at Secqui< Centennial 


Philadelphia is watching with interest the biggest single 
undertaking in behalf of the musical program for the Ses- 
qui-Centennial. This was the organizing of the Festival 
Chorus of 5,000 men and women, which has been rehears 
ing in five sectional units under Bruce A. Carey since March 
29. This work has all been done under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Music League. This chorus is, so far as can 
be learned, the Jargest body of trained singers ever or 
ganized in this country—the requirement for membership 
being a voice of fair quality and ability to read music. 
In addition to the Se squi-Centennial Festival Chorus, the 
Chorus of the States is also being — by the same 
committee under the same auspices. The Governors of the 
forty-eight states, the Mayors, Chambers of Commerce and 
Associated Press editors in 1000 cities have been appealed 
to personally to send singers in quartets or multiples there- 
of to sing with the Festival Chorus on July 4, when Presi 
dent Coolidge will deliver an address to the American peo- 
ple. It is believed the combined organizations will num 
ber 6000 voices. 
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Mu Phi Epsilon to Hold Convention in Ithaca 


IrHaca, N. Y.—The members of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
National Honorary Sorority are preparing for the celebration 
of the nineteenth national convention to be held here June 22 
to 25, with Lambda Chapter as hostess. Under the guiding 
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and historian, Mrs. R. Carl Hicks, Detroit; alumnae officer, 
Mrs. Walter Benson, Winnetka, Ill. The convention body 
will be composed of business representatives from forty- 
seven chapters, musical delegates from at least one half of 
these same groups and business delegates from approxi- 
mately fifteen alumnae clubs. In addition, many visiting 
members are expecting to attend. One of the most in- 
teresting visitors to be — will be the founder, Eliza- 
beth Mathias Fuqua, of Greeley, Colo., formerly a_resi- 
dent of Cincinnati and a prominent musician of ‘that city. 
She will be entertained for the four days as a guest of the 
sorority. 

Means of furthering the ideals and aims, namely the ad- 
vancement of music and musicians in America, will be dis 
cussed. Great interest will center around the report of the 
national chairman of the $50,000 endowment fund. Launched 
a little over a year ago, it has already reached a sum slight- 
ly in excess of one-third the total goal all hope to gain by 
June, 1928. Sjnce active membership is open only to wo 
men who are actively engaged in the teaching or study of 
music by those who have met the high requirements of the 
organization, and the clubs by older experienced women 
who have attained high positions in the musical profession 
who can no longer assume the obligations of active chapter 
membership, it is felt that many suggestions will be made 
by both which will make this one of the most resultful con 
ventions held since the sorority’s founding in the Metro- 
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ELIZABETH MATHIAS FUQUA, 
guest of Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority at its nineteenth conven- 
tion, was the founder of the sorority along with Prof. W.S 
Sterling, dean of Metropolitan College Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
seven other young women. Mrs. Fuqua was a former well 
known Cincinnati musician before her marriage to Dr. John — an 
W’. Fuqua of Greeley, Col. 


hands during the last four years of the national president, 
Persis Heaton, of Indianola, Ia., many ventures have been 


upon an orchestra. To her, yesterday's audience, which 

politan College of Music at Cincinnati in November, 1903. pele a > ia of appreciation f +} hie ed oe 
sh o li f ciation of the stantis $0 

The entertaining chapter has spared no effort to plan inter- the other conductor 4 was especially cordial.” The Globe 
esting social affairs. Convention headquarters will be lo- ibid: MM oR 
was none the less favorablg Miss ka in Barnhy 

cated at the Glenwood Hotel, four miles from Ithaca. Sweet and Low and an arrangement of Drink to Me Only 
on . . . . . « | ‘ « ‘ ‘ uv t ) X a t 

rhere will be a reception, two concerts given entirely by ith Thine Eve ; 1} yer f i! 
the chapter musical delegates, and a banquet with speeches Wt. thine Eyes, proved nersell ale to Use Tnesse as wt 

is quetiaiaaiek eamiden. ’ ’ H . as fire in conducting Her excellent melodic sense stood 

yi jute ALS , her in good stead. She took the Hallelujah chorus rather 

more rapidly than it has usually been taken of late years 

Ethel Leginska Wins New Praise thus removing the pomposity which have given it a bad 

Ethel Leginska, who recently became the permanent con name with some. She emphasized contrasts and pauses, but 

ductor of the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, is to conduct one felt that Handel, if he could have gotten over the shock 

interesting series of Sunday afternoon concerts at of hearing music he wrote for fifty singers and orchestra 

Mechanics Hall as well as several concerts in the vicinity sung by well over 500 and brass choir, would not have been 

which will be announced later. On May 23, Leginska con- displeased with Miss Leginska’s reading of his best known 

ducted a monster choir at Symphony Hall when the Boston chorus.” Said the Herald, in part: “In her choral work 

Post commented as follows: “That so large a body of there was the same intensity that has marked her conducting 

singers should produce a considerable body of tone was not elsewhere. Under her baton the choirs sounded more subth 


launched and completed suce -essfully. During her two-term 
period she has been assisted by the following members of 
the national council: National vice-president, Edna Werde- 
hoff, Toledo; secretary, Mrs. August Brettschneider, Jr., 
Cincinnati; treasurer, Mary Whitson, Gainesville, Ga. ; 
musical adviser, Mrs. Gail M. Haake, Evanston, IIl.; editor 


surprising. Yet it achieved 


seem, 


also an 
And particularly when Miss Leginska was in command, it 
sang with admirable control of nuance and with a tone that 
had not only body but quality. 
can work her musical will upon a chorus as well as fire.” 


shadings, caught sharper climaxes and contrasts than before 
and at the Hallelujah Chorus sounded out 
triumphant and full voiced, dramatic music from which the 
liturgical suggestion had not robbed it of its vitality and 
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close of the 
Miss 


Leginska, it would 
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are many singers before the public who cannot read music, 
but have to learn a role or song note by note a great task 
for the one obliged to teach them. Public school children 
have a fine foundation laid for any future study of music 
in any branch. The universal interest now taken in the 
subject of music all over the United States is gratifying, 
and the teaching of music in public schools may have had 
a great influence in leading to this condition of affairs. 


Tetrazzini a Guest of Mme. Valeri 


Rome.—Mme. Delia Valeri, who has become quite a 
favorite in Roman musical circles, gave a sumptuous re- 
ception in honor of Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, al! the pupils 
giving an example of what Mme. Valeri’s beautiful method 
and schooling is, by singing songs of every character in 
impeccable style and with beautiful, easy emission. Among 
those I can remember are Gemma Robbia (Jewell Rob), 
who sang Boheme (the aria) beautifully; Miss Gettys, who 
contributed the aria from Pagliacci charmingly; Mildred 
Anderson, who poured out her beautiful mezzo soprano in 
the Samson and Delilah air and some songs. Others also 
sang, all doing honor to their teacher, Mme. Tetrazzini 
encouraging the young aspirants with kind words. 

After the music a magnificent refreshment was offered. 
Mme. Valeri has mounted a gorgeous apartment with many 
wonderful works of art, costly tapestries, precious carpets, 
old style furniture, a small stage at one end of the vast 
salon enhancing the beauty of it all. This studio is the 
admiration of all who are fortunate enough to see it. 
After much hesitation someone approached Mme. Tetraz- 
zini asking her to sing something, but she declined. Then 
Mme. Valeri opened up a beautiful cabinet and turned on 
some Tetrazzini records, which were well nigh perfection. 
The purity of tone was absolute. The trills and runs won 
derful, but Mme. Tetrazzini did not seem quite: persuaded, 
and when the Una voce poco fa was turned on, she brus 
quely turned to Mme. Valeri saying, “My dear, but that is 
not my voice, so screechy—it offends me—turn down a 
tone.” It done and Mme. Tetrazzini’s facial expres 
sion changed when she said “Ah, ah now; yes, now; that is 
my voice,” and, true, it was far more mellow and sympa 
thetic a tone lower. Lucia, Rigoletto, Barber were the 
heard which called forth thunderous applause and 
unending demonstrations of admiration and affection. When 
the end came all left to return to their respective homes, 
some grateful, some elated over this charming reception in 
which the hostess received in her own fascinating, lovable 
perfectly seconded by Mr. Valeri, her husband. Some 
few names | can remember—Signora Molinari and Signora 
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Pacini, Mr. and Mrs. Pallotelli, Mario Corti (director of 
Villa d’Este Summer School, who by the way, played sev- 
eral violin pieces at general request, most delightfully) and 
Mrs. Corti, Signora Ester Danesi (one of the most brilliant 
literary women in Rome) and many others who certainly 
will not forget such a musical and social treat in a long 
time. 

About a week later Mr. and Mrs. Pallotelli gave a re- 
ception at which Tetrazzini and de Pachmann met. It was 
absolutely touching to see these two colossal artists em- 
brace as they met. The applause was deafening. Mme. 
Pallotelli, a most charming hostess, who has an absolutely 
original villa, and in whose family de Pachmann lives, is a 
shining light in the intellectual firmament. Those present 
were about the same as at the Valeri reception. De Pach- 
mann played Chopin, Chopin, Chopin, going into ecstasy 
himself and sending everybody into the same ecstatic 
realms. It was a most enjoyable affair, being the last of 
the season. Mr. and Mrs. Pallotelli, with their lovely little 
boy and de Pachmann, will soon be leaving for their sum- 
mer home at Fabriano. D. P. 


Isiah Seligman Plays Mana-Zucca Composition 


Isiah Seligman, pianist, has returned to New York from 
a successful tour in Florida. Last year he appeared at the 
White Hall, Palm Beach, under the Society of Arts, being 
engaged by Joseph Riter who took the Damrosch Sym- 
phony to the White Hall. This concert was so successful 
that he was engaged to appear in Miami. Mr. Seligman 
gave his first recital this year in Cocoanut Grove on Febru- 
ary 6. On February 10 he played at the home of Mrs 
Clarence M. Bush of Palm Island, and his success was such 
that he was immediately engaged to appear in Fort Lauder- 


MANA-ZUCCA AND ISIAH SELIGMAN IN MAINE. 


dale. In Palm Beach he was entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Seligman, at whose residence, Casa Mia, he gave most 
successful concerts, having a distinguished audience, among 
which were Ossip Gabrilowitch, the New York String 
Quartet, Joseph Riter, Mrs. Robert Block and others. 

Here are some items from the press: “The reason why 
attention is spontaneous is that Mr. Seligman has a firm 
depth of touch that colors vividly and plays to emotion 
There is a constant pendulum of contrast, and whether or 
not the hearer agrees to all of it, he listens with interest.” 
(Miami Herald, February 6.) “Of the many artists appear 
ing in recitals of various sorts in this section there is per- 
haps none whose genius is so outstanding as that of Isiah 
Seligman, Russian pianist. He appeared before a distin- 
guished assembly a few afternoons ago at Casa Mia, the 
beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Seligman. The 
magnificence of a polonaise dropped from his fingertips as 
easily as did the lightness of a gavotte.” (Palm Beach 
Times, February 20.) ‘The enthusiasm which the Russian 
artist awakened in those who heard him last evening was 
inevitable. Genius is always felt if not rightly understood, 
and to say that Mr. Seligman’s extensive studies have only 
brought more clearly to light his inherent genius, is no 
exaggeration.” (Fort Lauderdale, Fla., February 18.) “Mr. 
Seligman is a Chopin interpreter who suffers not at all in 
comparison with De Pachmann and Godowsky. A variety of 
tone graduations was produced in the performance of this 
interesting and beautiful work.” (Miami Daily News, 
March 27.) 

Mr. Seligman had on his programs—in New York recitals 
as well in his southern tour—Bolero de concert, by Mana- 
Zucca. The composition has been a great success wher- 
ever Mr. Seligman has played it. 


Randegger Plays at Musicale at Majestic 


Inaugurating the annua! Congress of the International 
New Thought Alliance, Villa Faulkner Page arranged a 
June morning musicale and luncheon at the Hotel Majestic. 
Eleanor Kent gave pleasure with arias from La Boheme and 
her own compositions, Angeline Price assisting with sympa- 
thetic accompaniments. G. Aldo Randegger gave three 
groups with his usual spiritual insight and mastery of the 
pian». His playing gave inspiration to several of the prom 
inent speakers who addressed the audience during the 
luncheon. In such an atmosphere of unity and beauty, Mr. 
Randegger’s Aspiration of the Soul and his playing of 
Liszt’s St. Francis on the Waves made a deep impression. 
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CotumsBiA, Mo.—The second of a series of recitals was 
given by members of the Rose Venable Music Club at the 
Venable studio. Those who participated were Richard Dun- 
lap, Richard Tindall, Jr., Joe Ramsay, Eleanor Rodhouse, 
Marion Dunlap, Mary Louise Tindall, Dorothy Hoffman, 
Robert Ramsay, John Harper, Irma McAllister and Stanley 
Ingold. The playing of the entire group of children showed 
careful and painstaking training. 

Henry H. Loudenback, of the piano department of the 
Christian College Conservatory of Music, assisted by Anna 
Froman, appeared in piano recital at Christian College. 

Louis Bauer, of the New York Recording Phonograph 
Company, made records of the University Men’s and 
Women’s Glee Clubs, the University Chorus and the Uni- 
versity Cadet Band at the School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The men’s club sang A Tiny, Tiny 
Bird, an old French song of the Fifteenth century, arranged 
for the club by Prof. James T. Sleeper of the School of Fine 
Arts. The women’s club sang Noon by Cuthbert Harris. 
The University Chorus sang the unaccompanied chorus, Re- 
quiem Aeternam, from Verdi's Requiem, with Bess Carter 
Shower singing the soprano obbligato. The band played the 
introduction to the third act of Lohengrin, by Wagner. 

A musical program was given as part of the entertainment 
offered delegates and guests to the Fourteenth District Ro- 
tary Conference held at Columbia, The first part of the 
program was given by the Conservatory of Music of Chris- 
tian College. Three songs were sung by the Christian Col- 
lege Sextet, under the direction of Anna Froman, and two 
readings in expression were given by Alma Gray Hill. The 
second part of the program was given by the School of Fine 
Arts of the University. It consisted of fours songs by the 

Glee Club, two songs by Ben Symon, tenor, and two songs 
by Leonard Stokes, baritone; a duet by Mr. Symon and Mr. 
Stokes, and last, the Alma ‘Mater of the University, score 
composed by Dean James T. Quarles of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Missouri, and words by T. R. Railley, an 
alumnus of the University. The third and last part of the 
program was presented by the Conservatory of Music of 
Stephens College. Three songs by the Stephens College 
Glee Club, a flute solo by Dorothy Cheney, five songs by 
the Stephens College Quartet and two selections by a string 
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ensemble were included. 
siastically applauded. 

A recital was given in the Stephens College Auditorium 
by the Stephens College Chorus, assisted by Valborg Leland, 
violinist, and B. D. Gauntlett, pianist. Both are faculty 
members of the Stephens Conservatory of Music. E. L. Cox 
directed the chorus, and Rachel Hair played the accompani- 
ments for the numbers sung by the chorus. 

Maurine Chorlton, pianist, and Lillian Shields, soprano, 
artist-pupils of the Christian College Conservatory of Music, 
gave a recital in the Christian College Auditorium, C. Selle 
Singleton played the accompaniments for Miss Shields. 

The first Fine Arts Day program of the University of 
Missouri opened with a convocation in the University Audi- 
torium. Dudley Crafts Watson, of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, spoke on The Value of Music and Other Fine Arts in 
the Life of the Average Citizen. Music was given by the 
University Cadet Band and the Women’s Glee Club and the 
Men’s Glee Club of the University. An exhibit by students 
in art, and applied arts courses, in the University was held 
as a special part of the first annual Fine Arts Day celebra 
tion. Phi Mu Alpha, musical fraternity, gave a luncheon at 
the Daniel Boone Taxern in honor of distinguished guests of 
the day. A recital was given by advanced students in the 
music department of the School of Fine Arts. President and 
Mrs. Stratton D. Brooks were at home to program guests 
and others. The Beaux Arts banquet was given at the 
Danie! Boone Tavern. Addresses were made by the follow- 


The entire program was enthu- 


ing: Dr. J. W. Hudson, Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, Ernest 
Kroeger, Tom Barnett and Charles Gath of St. Louis. Dean 
J. T. Quarles, of the School of Fine Arts, acted as toast- 


master. Immediately following the banquet the Beaux Arts 
ball took place in the ballroom of the Tavern. 

A concert by the University Orchestra, Prof. George 
Venable conducting, marked the last of the series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts presented by the School of Fine Arts of 
the University. The orchestra is an excellent one, playing 
with profe ssional ease and productive of splendid tone qual- 
ity. The audience gave evidence of its appreciation by long 
apple ause. 

Gladys Wheat presented thirteen- year-old Charlotte Lou 
Jones, pupil of Virginia Tisdale Stroud of Kansas City, in 
piano recital in her Little Theater. It is not surprising that 
this gifted child has aroused much interest in her home town 
of Kansas City. She exhibited no little talent in interpreting 
compositions that are difficult for a more mature player. 
Miss Jones has been well taught and her technic is more that 
of a mature artist. The prelude and fugue C minor, by Bach, 
which opened her program was played with much imagina 
tion. Her rendering of the number revealed her as a tal 
ented young pianist. Her playing was clean-cut and accurate, 
her speed was neither marred nor blurred but unusually clear. 
Her entire program was particularly well played and her 
reception by the audience was most enthusiastic. 

Franklin B. Launer, professor of piano at the Christian 

College Conservatory of Music, presented Evelyn R unison in 
recital. 


Tibbett Flies 1200 Miles to Sing for “Old 
Ironsides” 


Through storm, wind, and pelting rain, Lawrence Tibbett 
recently flew in a War Department airplane from Dayton, 
Ohio, to New York and back, in order to sing in the inter 
ests of Old Ironsides, at a patriotic celebration in Madison 
Square Garden on the night of June 5. After a hard eleven 
hour trip, the airplane arrived five hours behind time. Tib 
bett had to sing at once. Later came the long hop back. 
following 
A request 


Tibbett was engaged in the midwest on June 4; 
Pacific 


that he was obliged to go to the Coast. 





Fotograms photo 

LAWRENCE 
Baritone, pictured with Lawrence Evans 
Salter (left) of Evans & Salter, his managers, 
him upon his arrival at Mitchell Field. 


TIBBETT, 
(right) and Jack 


who met 


came to him to sing at the “Old Ironsides” celebration. That 
noble U. S. Frigate, the Constitution, had helped win our 
second war of independence. Patriotic associations through- 
out the country were diding in collecting a fund for its res- 
toration. Tibbett had served in the U. S. Navy during the 
World War. He was doubly anxious to aid, too. Owing 
to his engagements this was impossible. Reluctantly his 
managers, Messrs. Evans & Salter, had to refuse for him. 
The War Department then offe red an airplane to take 
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him there and back, and the invitation was immediately ac 
cepted. The hop off took place at Dayton, Ohio, the morn 
ing of June 5. Shortly after leaving there they entered ¢ 
beating storm of wind and rain. 

In an endeavor to get out cf impenetrable cloud masses, 
the airplane was driven to higher altitudes, but in vain 
Constantly changing winds meant taking a zigzag course 
and consequent delay. At Bolling Field, Washington, D. ( 
the machine was forced down by weather conditions 

Again hopping off in the storm, speed was increased, The 
final lap was made at 175 miles an hour. A landing was ef 
fected at Mitchell Field, Long Island. In an automobile 
Tibbett was whirled to New York. Reaching Madison 
Square Garden too late for his scheduled place on the pro 
gram, he was asked to sing at and his arrival an 
nounced, 


once, 


There was no time for change of dress. In flyer’s cos 
tume, with grimy, smiling face, Tibbett came on the stage 
and received an ovation from the audience, many crowding 


after he had sung 


The Mark Strand 


about him 


The Mark Strand program last week opened with an 
excellent rendition of the Britannicus overture, by Scassola, 
receiving at this time, according to the program, its first 
performance, It was roundly applauded and deservedly so 
for it has all the earmarks of a great work. There were 
many intricacies, all handled commendably, and not a tew 


climaxes that were worked up to in splendid fashion, It is 
a work worth.repeating. 
As usual, the large audiences found no little 


singing and dancing. “Ukulele Ike” (Cliff 


delight in the 
Edwards) was 


there himself and aroused no end of laughter Edward 
Albano and the Strand Male Quartet sang well indeed the 
Flower of the Snow (Gruenberg), and Mlle. Klemova 
M. Daks and Kiddon, with the ballet, aroused great applause 
with their Russian dancing. Pauline Miller, John Quinlan 
and the quartet contributed Here In My Arms (Rodgers), a 
very pretty number, which was given an attractive setting 


Both also sang during the “Cinderella in Modern Clothes” 


scene, in which the entire company participated 
rhe feature picture was Ella Cinders, starring Colleen 
Moore, very entertaining throughout There was also the 
usual Topical Review, and the program was concluded with 
the organ solo 
4 ge es or ee ‘ 
Swedish Singers’ Festival Concert 
The American Union of Swedish Singers held two con 


certs at the Metropolitan Opera House on May 30 and 31 
\ large orchestra and chorus with Marie Sundeliu 
and Julia Claussen as Crown Prince and 
Princess of Sweden, visiting America, were present 
at the concert, at Swedish numbers formed the pro 
gram. It was a gala event, and many notables from all 
over the country were present. The Swedish Singer 
been successful in their concerts since 1897, 
organization was tormed, having toured a great 


assisted 

soloists The 
who are 
which 


have 
vhen the 
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deal and een 


received most cordially in every country to the extent of 
being favored in their own land by an invitation to the royal 
castle. The singers also performed in Washington, previou 
to their concert in New York, at the unveiling of the 
monument erected to the memory of the Swedish inventor, 


John Ericsson 


Another Ovation for Cecile de Horvath 


Cecile de Horvath received a veritable ovation at her 
piano recital at the May festival in Mount Vernon (la.) on 
May 14. The Cedar Rapids Republican wrote as. follows 
regarding her performance “Cecile de Horvath offered a 
varied program from the old and modern schools of composi 
tions, a program of such distinction that the afternoon will 


long remain in the memory of those who were there Mime 
de Horvath is an American woman who has gained for her 
self, through the mastery of the pianoforte, a national and 


international fame. She possesses a fine education in art 


and is a forceful player, with decided ideas and the technical 
equipment to express them. Her playing is dynamic and 
expressive and she is mistress of interpretative resourceful 


Her tone is full and 


variety of shading.” 


ness vigorous and capable of a 


Mischa Elman a Papa 
On June 8 a girl baby was born in San Francisco to Mr 
and Mrs. Mischa Elman, and named Naidia. Mrs. Elman 
before her marriage was Helen Frances Katten, daughter of 
a San Franc isco busine ss man 
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mossoud, gave a splendid report of both scores, the leader 
‘DEERNIC . . responding to the acclaim of the audience on each appear- 
GREENSBORO, N. C. ance and at the close of the acts. The choral work was also 
of especial merit. : 

A large reception was held at the home of C. Wister 

‘ On May 20, the Washington Opera St xkard for i ee patrons and es or tpi 
: ; 7 . staging ey » company was a dec suc- 
Jational Opera Association, Edouard Albion, ‘© Stagings y eae oF Ox Se eae “ ." , bates _ 
gave two excellent performances at the Na- cess and unquestionably paves the way tor tur rer produc 


attracting an extremely large audience and “0S r. F.G. 

» the good name preceding it to these parts — ° Tp ae . . 
to Di Susanna were the ‘works 6 aed A Distinctive Washington Organization 

principals, representing the Metro The Chamber Music Society of Washington, D. C., a 

Opera Companies, were re- group of music lovers limited to 200, recently held its an 

the music lovers of Greens nual election and the following officers were chosen for the 

In the first drama, Edward coming season, which will be its third: president, Nicholas 

| off premier honor Ivan Ivant Longworth; first vice-president, Mrs. Franklin Ellis; sec- 

xtremely effective and drew rounds ond vice-president, Carl Engel; secretary, Grace Dunham 

Sabanieva’s Nedda was charming Guest, and treasurer, Dr. H. Barrett Learned. The Gov 

casingly to x care of Peppe’s erning Committee consists of these officers ex-officio, and 











hanovsh was a thoroughly competent the following ten members: Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe, 

ff effectively portri ery the role of Count Mrs. Adolph C. Miller, Mrs. Truxtun Beale, Rev. Dr. Ze 

ffering and Mme. Sabanieva was wholly B. Phillips, Mrs. Helen Corbin Heinl, Captain John Gib- 

yunte rhe servant, Sante, was capably bons, Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., Joseph C. Grew, Henry Getty 
heglian. All of the visiting stars sang Chilton, and Charles Warren. 

ed quite in accord with their vocal attain There are many unique features about this society. The 

tra, under the direction of Jacques Sa three annual concerts, open only to members and _ their 

= guests, are held from time to time at the homes of various 

members. Its governors choose in advance the music that 

is to make up the winter’s programs, and then select the 

most appropriate artists to play these works. The reper 

tory includes many works which are not frequently heard. 

The names of the players are not announced on the pro- 

M tcl, [ : grams, but they are introduced to the audience at the con 

a l CSS clusion of the programs. In the first two seasons, thirty 


nine 


nine different works have been presented, including 

first-times in America, and twenty-one first-times in Wash 
ington. The classic and romantic masters have all been 
represented, and so have composers of to-day, such as 
¥ Bloch, Casella, , Hindemith, Kodaly, Loeffler, 


Bax, Goossens, 


PIANOS” Stravinsky, Strube and R. Vaughan Williams 
Carl Engel, Chief of the Music Division of the Library 
- — 


of Congress, has been head of the program committee for 
the first two seasons, and largely responsible for the eclectic 
and selective character of the program. The artists ap 
pearing included The Barriére Ensemble, Baltimore String 


I “ Quartet, Lenox String Quartet, Cleveland String Quartet, [en ee <r 
n nst ument The String-Wood Ensemble, The Elshuco Trio, The Rich PRINCESS TSIANINA 
of Pleasin Tone Kindler (Juartet and Mr. Tabuteau, the | National string first American work to live for more than one season at the 
Quartet, Harold Bauer, Helen Corbin Heinl, Mary Howe, f ve nigage oo can ee Beas 
Metropolitan here. The nlot for the story was furnished 


and Touc U that Whee a eee Salle Spier, Arthur Shepherd, Arthur by Tsianina and is, in part, the actual story of her own 
ili , P life. The music is by Charles Wakefield Cadman. Rafaelo 

An Student can Travel; 7000 Mil Si O —_— Diaz, of the Metropolitan, will sing the tenor role, and 
raveling Miles to Sing Opera Based on  ()<_ke-non-ton, distinguished Mohawk Indian, will sing the 


ord to Buyro, Own Life baritone role. Theodore Kosloff, with a ballet of one- 
Endorscd by Musical Celebrities Returnien fram an extessive concert: tour throwshout hundred dancers, will also appear on the same program. 


Europe, Princess Tsianina, American Indian concert and 749 ang > 
opera singer, arrived in New York on the White Star Otakar Zich’s New Opera at Prague 


liner Arabic. Tsianina is traveling from Rome to Cali The Czech National Theater produced, for the first time 

: ; é fornia, more than 7000 miles, especially to sing the leading anywhere, the new opera by Otakar Zich. It is in one act 

MILTON PIANO @. role in the American opera, Shanewis, to be given by the and named after Moliére’s play, Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

California Grand Opera Company in the Hollywood Bowl The book is by the composer himself. The work was very 
this month. This opera has the great honor of being the warmly received. B. P. 
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Read—“Tue Secrets or SvVENGALI” 


iz ® 9 a , 
Do You Study Singing? By 7. Hl, Dove 
And You'll Find Out 


: ? 
Are You Making Progress? $2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
if Not Wh 9 Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
' yi New York City 
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STEINWAY] | filasor& Hamlin 
PIAN OS | “THE ais 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As OF PIANOS” 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : Everywhere recognized as mu- 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue sically the most beautiful piano 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York the world has ever known. 


Steinway Hall, 109-111-113 West 57th Street, New York 
Sal _) Steinway Hall, 1&2 George St., corner Conduit St., London, W. 1 
esTooms :* <-nanzenstrasse 20-24, Hamburg, Germany 


Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin, W. 9, Germany MASON & H A M LIN CO. 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
BOSTON - NEW YORK 


STEINWAY & SONS 


NICH-&-BAC 


Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 










































A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 





























The A PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
Name O Mer ae as New York, June 19th, 1919 
623 West 50th Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; a ot aie 
a synonym for artistic excellence. indie nititelt: 96. tac emmuadail akan 
For fifty years the Sohmer family re pia oe ag ny re 
=Tsorimer have been making Sohmer pianos. mgeipiecly beostifel fa, tone and cnpzes 
ne To make the most artistic piano oa eee ee: oe Sn ane 
possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 
its accomplishment is evidenced by Knee. 
the fact that: aa 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 





politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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